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The Shape of Things 


S THE ONE INDUSTRY FOR WHICH REPEAL OF 


) the embargo provides an immediate boost is aircraft 


production. With the signing of the bill, orders amount- 
ing to $170,000,000 were released, and this figure will 
probably be brought up to $500,000,000 shortly. Tak- 
ing into account the enlarged requirements of our own 
army and the needs of neutral countries, it is certain 
that the present productive capacity of the industry will 
prove inadequate. A program of plant extension will, 
of course, mean more work for builders and machine- 
tool makers. Apart from planes, the Allies are likely to 
place orders for small arms, explosives, and fire-control 
instruments. However, the resources of the Allies in this 
country, although large, are not unlimited, and with 


| credits barred they will only buy here what they cannot 


readily obtain elsewhere. At the same time, since they 
will continue to restrict purchases of non-essentials, 
improved business for armaments will to some extent be 
offset by a loss of trade in other directions. The chief 
immediate sufferer from the Neutrality Act, however, is 
the shipping industry. Eight regular foreign trade routes 
will be closed down, involving ninety-two vessels hither- 
to earning a gross revenue of over $50,000,000. Some 
of these ships may be diverted to Latin American routes, 
but it is said that, at present, there is not nearly enough 
traffic available to employ them all. It is possible that 
some British shipping now engaged in inter-American 
trade may be employed on North Atlantic routes; in 
which case an opportunity would arise for idle Amer- 
ian tonnage. The chief difficulty of the shipping com- 
panies will be keeping their passenger liners in commis- 
sion. There should, however, be a real chance to de- 
velop tourist trade to the south, and tourist dollars spent 
in Latin American countries would improve their ex- 
change position and thus promote an increase in our 
exports. 


a 


THE MARGIN OF THE PRESIDENT’S VICTORY 
on the neutrality bill came as a surprise even to the most 
loyal Administration supporters. A sixty-two-vote ma- 
jority in the House for repeal of the arms embargo was 
particularly remarkable in view of the fact that this same 
body wrote the embargo into the bill last July, against 


— 


the Administration’s wishes, by some forty-two votes 
Much has happened since July to account for this strik 
ing reversal. But it is a sad commentary on human fore- 
sight to reflect that the primary argument for repeal last 
summer—the possibility of preventing war by a forth- 
right warning to Hitler—no longer existed. The turnover 
of fifty votes may be attributed in part at least to the lure 
of prospective profits. But perhaps it is not wise to look at 
a gift horse too closely. Belated though it may be, a long 
step has been taken toward a realistic peace policy. The 
United States has taken a stand which, though technically 
neutral, is actually against Hitler. We are in less dan- 
ger of being drawn into the war through such frank 
economic assistance to the Allies than if the embargo 
had been retained. Nevertheless, some curb on war 
profiteering is imperative if the country is to retain its 
sanity through the difficult months that lie ahead. 


% 


WE HAVE NEVER BEEN AMONG THOSE WHO 
assumed that Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh's cxtensive 
travels qualified him as a statesman. Neither have we 
taken it for granted, on the other hand, that his cordial 
relations with Marshal Goring made him a Nazi or that 
his speeches on behalf of the arms embargo made him 
anything but an astonishingly naive isolationist. But now 
we begin to have doubts about the Colonel's harmless- 
ness. In a groping and vaporous essay appearing in the 
current Reader's Digest, called Aviation, Geography, and 
Race, the literary eagle gives an alarming demonstration 
of race monomania. His fight for American isolation, it 
appears, is based on an intense desire to force an imme- 
diate peace, and this in turn rests on a conviction that 
unless England, France, Germany, and the United States 
settle their quarrels and consolidate their ranks, some- 
thing called the “white race” is doomed. Even now, 
“while we stand poised for battle, Oriental guns are 
turning westward, Asia presses toward us on the Russian 
border, all foreign races stir restlessly. It is time to turn 
from our quarrels and to build our white ramparts 
again.” All the old nonsense is here—Gobineau, Stewart 
Chamberlain, Rosenberg—wrapped into a small, shape- 
less package: the struggle of the “white race to live at 
all in a pressing sea of yellow, black, and brown... 
time to guard our heritage from Mongol and Persian 
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and Moor... a Western Wall of race and arms which 
can hold back either a Genghis Khan or the infiltration 
of inferior blood . . . guard ourselves against attack by 
foreign armies and dilution by foreign races.” Colonel 
Lindbergh is not a demagogue; he may be that far greater 
menace, an intensely sincere, humorless man with a 


marked neurosis and a wide potential following. 
+ 


THE GHASTLY HORRORS OF THE GERMAN 
concentration camps, related in the new British White 
Paper, cannot, unhappily, be written off as baseless war- 
time propaganda. Incredible as the facts may seem, they 
have been confirmed all too amply by other sources. 
Heaven knows cruelty is a vice from which no nation 
is wholly free; brutes in authority are brutal everywhere. 
But in Germany under the Nazis sadism has been en- 
couraged as a consistent and official policy in a way 
almost unparalleled in history. It is, indeed, difficult not 
to agree with the British consul general at Frankfort 
who wrote after the 1938 pogroms that the only possible 
explanation seemed to be “mass sexual perversity.” In 
releasing the documents in the White Paper for publi- 
cation the British government stated that it had hitherto 
refrained from making them public because so long as 
there was any prospect of reaching a settlement with 
Germany it would have been wrong to embitter relations 
between the two countries. Even after the outbreak of 
war, it hesitated because it did not want to promote 
hatred, and action has now been taken only because of 
“the unscrupulous propaganda” spread by the Nazis. 
This appears to be additional evidence that Britain is 
neither expecting nor secking any compromise with 
Hitlerism. But if there is now recognition of the patho- 
logical abnormality of the Nazi system it certainly comes 
rather late in the day. With documents of this kind in 
its archives, how was it possible for the British govern- 
ment to maintain for so long that there was nothing in 
the nature of the Hitler regime which precluded a deal, 


or even friendship, between the two countries? 
ys. 


THERE IS ANOTHER TERROR GOING ON IN 
Europe which has been forgotten in the spate of war 
news. In Spain Franco's vengeance on the Republicans 
has not yet been satisfied, and although there have been 
reports of an amnesty for some political offenders, 
the executioners are still busy. In the city of Gijon the 
Nationalist paper El Commercio published lists of men 
executed almost daily between August 18 and 27. The 
total in this short period in one small town was no less 
than 186. Lists of men and women “wanted” for the 
crime of loyalty are a constant feature in the Spanish 
press, and anyone who knows of their whereabouts is 
invited to denounce them and so earn the favor of the 


authorities. November 1 was named as a deadline for 
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all Spaniards who had belonged to the Republican arm; 
to present themselves before the courts and prove that 
their service was involuntary. We have no doubt tha 
the British government has information about the Span: 
ish terror, but it chooses to turn a blind eye. So does ou 
own government, intent upon reestablishing a marke: 
for American goods in Spain. Most astonishing of al] i 
the attitude of the French toward the thousands of refy- 
gees still herded in concentration camps near the Spanish 
border. The able-bodied veterans of the Loyalist arm; 
are only too anxious to offer their services to France iy 
fighting lines, fields, or factories. Some of them have 
been put to work under armed guards and in wretched 
conditions. But the French government seems main\ 
anxious to persuade or force the refugees to return t 
Spain in accordance with the demands of Franco. In view 
of the shortage of man-power in France, the French att 
tude toward political exiles in general is inexplicable 
Germans and Italians who are known anti-fascists, and 
even Poles, are being victimized; in many cases the; 
have been interned or jailed. 


+ 


WHEN MOLOTOV REFERRED TO OUR POLICY 
toward Cuba he was throwing brickbats from the glass 
house of Russia’s cunning new form of “non-aggres 
sion.” But some of the self-righteous comments evoked 
in this country were as disingenuous as Moscow's ow 
apologetics for “mutually assisting” Latvia, Estonia, anc 
Lithuania. If the Kremlin has been less than candid | 
explaining its enlarged—shall we say?—“sphere of in 
fluence,” our own press has been equally so in patting 
the United States on the back about Cuban “independ 
ence.” Cuba will remain “independent” only so long a 
it agrees to pay the Chase Bank loans to Machado and 
does not become too democratic. “Cuba,” the New Yor 
Times said in a lecture to Molotov, “has been whol! 
free and independent for more than five years.” The 
statement will earn the Times an undeserved reputat 

for humor in Latin America. Cuba during the last fiv¢ 
years has been “free and independent” under a militar 
dictatorship put into power and kept there by a0 
alliance of our State Department, Wall Street, anc 
reactionary Cuban politicians. The democratic Grau gov: 
ernment was overthrown as a result of our refusal t 
recognize it, and the chief objection to Grau was hi 
refusal to pay the Chase loans, whose corrupt and un 
constitutional character was exposed by the Pecora inves 
tigation. Despite the New Deal’s good-neighbor polic 
and “truth in securities,” its SEC capped the Welles: 
Chase Bank campaign with success last year by permit 
ting an unrepresentative Cuban government to refinance 
the old loans, most of them at 110 cents on the dollar 
Cubans are paying heavy consumption and transportation 
taxes to service these Chase loans, and will continue 
do so at the risk of losing their “independence.” 
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THE CRISIS IN INDIA WAS NOT RESOLVED 
this past week despite conferences between the Viceroy, 
1a Mohandas K. Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad, president of the 
in National Congress, and M. A. Jinnah, president of the 
Moslem League. Five of the eleven provincial ministries 


k have resigned in protest against Britain’s failure to define 
| is India’s permanent status at this time. In each case the 
fy resignation was preceded by action in the provincial 
assemblies disapproving the Viceroy’s recent declaration 
‘mi f Indian policy. The Viceroy now announces that since 
conferences have failed he has no choice but to 

Wve use the emergency powers in the India act. The British 
hed covernment seems determined to follow a naked and 
inl; stupid imperialist policy. This was foreshadowed in the 
it belligerent declaration, before the House of Lords, of 
iew the Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
t the British might soon take over administration of 

ble the provinces in which the ministries have resigned. A 
i k earlier an appeal by Wedgewood Benn, Secretary 
they f State for India in the last Labor Cabinet, that India 
riven some assurance that the cause for which it is 

1 to fight—that of freedom—is also its cause was 

ted by Sir Samuel Hoare. The Lord Privy Seal de- 
mI lared that if the Congress Party resorted to non-cooper- 
- tion, British rule would be maintained “with efficiency, 
BS trength, and justice.”” Unless the Chamberlain govern- 
, nt undergoes a change of heart, Britain has slight 

hance of winning India’s support in the war. 
id | » 

whe FORMAL NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN 
° nd the United States in settlement of American claims 
me have been blocked by another shift in Japanese policy. 
"8 Since the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact a sharp strug- 
a gle has obviously been under way in Japan between the 
: moderate elements, who desire to patch up relations 
~~’ with the West, and the militarists, who prefer to main- 
; A“ tain Japan’s link with the totalitarian powers. Although 
é the advantage at the moment seems to rest with the 
pili former group, the military have succeeded in veto- 
ay } ing all concessions pending the formal launching of the 
y be Wang Ching-wei puppet government at Nanking. Am- 
we bassador Grew had a preliminary conversation with For- 
oa eign Minister Nomura last week at which America’s 
hk grievances against Japan were aired in some detail. This 
r a time the Ambassador seems to have been somewhat less 


frank than in his recent Tokyo speech, for the State 
Department has declared that there was no mention of 
a possible embargo. Unofficial circles in Japan indicate 


V elles 

soil a readiness to settle outstanding American claims result- 

ae ing from Japanese operations in China. But somehow 
Lollar the Japanese should be made to realize that the demand 





for an embargo has not arisen primarily because of 
these claims but is the outgrowth of Japan’s invasion 
of a country to which we have treaty commitments. 
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IF THE NLRB ORDER AGAINST WESTERN 
Unien is upheld in the courts, it will provide a new 
and potent deterrent to the formation of ¢ 


The Labor Board declared the Association of 


W < i 
Union Employees to be an organization under com; 
control, and instructed Western Union to repay mor 
than $500,000 in dues collected by the association 
July 5, 1935, the day on which the Wagner act be 
effective. Counsel for Western Union calls the dk 
“biased and vicious” and will appeal. But what seems 


vicious to us Is the pra tice of h raing emp! 


a union they don’t want and making them help to | 


} } + 


for its upkec Western Union's labor record. tf the 


i 


board's decision is correct, has been no shining examp! 


The association now declared a company union v 
formed in 1918, according to the board, shortly after 
Western Union had refused to nply with recommen 


National War 


the company to reinstate employees 
I . I 


dations of the Labor Board which asked 
discharged for union 
membership. All the War Labor Board could do was to 
inflict a public slap on the wrist. The NLRB has a weapon 
that may make other employers pause before embarking 
on experiments in “independent 


Communist Impertalism 


S WE write, negotiations between the Soviet gov- 
f , pane and the Finnish delegation have been re- 
sumed, and there are reports that the Finns are more 
hope ful of a satisfactory settlement. This should not be 
impossible provided that Russia does not insist on press- 
ing its demands to the point where Finnish integrity 
would be destroyed. The Finns realize that, in the event 
of a Russian invasion, they could depend on little more 
than moral support from any other country, and the; 
are prepared to make sacrifices within reason. Unfor- 
tunately, the bullying tone of the Moscow press suggests 
that the spirit of compromise is not very strong on the 
other side. 

The demands which Russia is making were broad- 
cast to the world by Molotov in his speech to the Su- 
preme Soviet, but the counter-proposals of the Finnish 
government have not been published. The main stum- 
bling-block, however, appears to be Soviet insistence on 
the lease of a naval base at Hangoe near the entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland. This, it is declared, is necessary 
for the defense of Leningrad although, with the newly 
obtained bases in the Baltic states and the islands in the 
gulf which Finland apparently is willing to cede, the 
security of that city cannot very easily be threatened. 
Hence the belief that Russia wants Hangoe as a jump- 
ing-off place for offensive purposes in the western Baltic 
and as a means of maintaining a hold on Finland are 
not unjustified. Nor can Finland be blamed for think- 
ing that such a concession would invite violation of its 
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neutrality by any power which became involved in war 
with Russia, in addition to undermining its independ- 
ence through the pressure which could be exerted by a 
foreign force occupying a part of its territory. 

It is true that the Soviets have offered concessions in 
return, but they hardly measure up their demands. The 
strips of territory in Eastern Karelia which they propose 
to cede have a sentimental interest for Finland, but 
strategically they provide no additional security. The 
withdrawal of opposition to fortification of the Aaland 
Islands appears at first sight to be of greater importance, 
but the fact is that Russian control of Hangoe would 
destroy to a great extent the defensive value of that 
archipelago. Nor is the proposal to demilitarize part 
of the Finnish-Russian border very impressive. It is as 
if the wolf said to the sheep: Why should we let a fence 
separate us when we have agreed not to bite each other? 

Whatever the outcome of the present negotiations, 
the methods by which Russia has conducted them tend to 
confirm the belief that a new form of communist impe- 
rialism is emerging. Recent articles in Pravda read almost 
like parodies of the Vdlz. 
violence of their threats. A speech by the Finnish For- 
gn Minister Eljas Erkko, which stated in extremely 


ischer Beobachter in the crude 


e 
moderate tones that Finland was prepared to make con- 
cessions contributing to the security of Leningrad but 
determined to resist aggression, was reported under the 
headline: “‘Foreign Minister of Finland Incites to War 
Against the U. S. S. R.” There followed an account of 
the speech attributing to Mr. Erkko statements which 
nowhere appear in the Finnish report, and on this basis 
Finland was accused of imitating the provocative (s/c) 
attitude of Poland last spring and warned that it might 
incur a similar fate. 

Several readers of The Nation have written protesting 
against our recent criticisms of Soviet Russia and par- 
ticularly resenting suggestions that Stalin was adopting 
an imperialistic policy. Such critic ought to read the 
article quoted above, substituting Britain for the Soviet 
Union, London for Leningrad, Holland for Finland, 
and so on. Typical passages would then appear as fol- 
lows: “A glance at a map of the North Sea reveals that 
the question of the safety of Britain is particularly acute 
along the Dutch coast. Britain not only has the right but 
is obliged to take measures to guarantee the safety of the 
land and sea approaches to London, whose population 
is equal to that of Holland. . . . Certain influences in the 
east Oppose a guaranty of safety for Britain in the North 
Sea. Well, what about us British people? . . . Our an- 
swer is simple and clear. We shall chuck to the devil 
any game of political card players and go our way de- 
spite everything. We shall secure the safety of Britain 
.. . by breaking down al! and every kind of obstacle in 
the path of this goal.” 

If the London Times used language such as this to 
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demand control of Rotterdam in order to safeguard 
British security, neither The Nation nor its critics would 
hesitate to condemn it. Yet there really is a present dan 
ger to London owing to the possibility of German inva 
sion of Holland, while Russia is on terms ostensibly ot 
warm friendship with the only power which coul( 
threaten it through Finland. The fact is that security can 
always be adduced as an excuse for imperialist adven- 
tures. Japan seized Manchuria in self-protection and 
then to make that safe went on to take North China 
Hence the Scandinavian states can hardly be blamed for 
fearing that if Russia gets Hangoe it will soon seek an- 
other strong point further west in order to cover its 
new outpost. 


“Upon What Meat...?” 


ARTIN DIES is making progress. He goes from 
M:. triumph to another. He soon made himself 
the Republican Party’s favorite Democrat. Industry ; 
knowledges his help in smearing some of our most mili- 
tant unions. He hopes now to turn his talents agains! 
consumer organizations. The idea seems to have come to 
him all of a heap. He was invited to speak at the con- 
vention in New York City of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, but the speech someh 
failed to click, Although the bustle is coming back \ 
Mainbocher, it is a little late in the day to do imitations 
of William Jennings Bryan. Dies spoke highly—and 
lengthily—of God, and wrastled lustily with the Mus- 
covite devil; everybody applauded, though afterward there 
were snickers in the lobby. But when the reporters 
crowded around, Dies hit pay dirt. He declared that he 
was going to investigate “research organizations identi- 
fied with the consumer movement”—and investigate 
them, of course, for C t influences. This gave the 
press a fresh “angle” on the story, and fitted in with 
the plans of the association, which devoted one session 
of its convention to consumer organizations. In fairness 
to the association it must be said that its own resolution 
on consumer organizations did not raise the red bogy, 
but attacked groups which “disseminate 
false or misleading information.” 

But whether or not the Dies suggestion is kindly re- 
ceived by the grocery men, it has possibilities. Dies is fat 
more optimistic even than Browder about the wide influ- 
ence the Communist Party exerts, and if he once puts his 
mind to it he can find reds anywhere along the political 
spectrum. The technique that was used against Murph 
and is used against labor unions can be applied to other 
groups as well. It may soon be evidence of “red” activit) 
or “fellow-traveling”—dread disease—to question the 
efficacy of Glutz’s Wonder Salts. There is no reason why 
Dies cannot peddle his wares in the same way to othet 


“insincere” 
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industries. How useful it would be to the utilities to have 
Dies discover that efforts to obtain lower electric or gas 
rates was the result of communistic boring from within 
in our regulatory commissions! Or that the attempt to 

it rates was a Moscow plot to undermine the Amezican 
way by reducing the profits of the power trust. The great 

| monopolists are worried about the onslaught being 
made upon them in some parts of the country by spokes- 
men for the independents and the motorists. What if 
Dies “investigated”? He can always be depended on to 
find a red. The Texan feels about reds as Voltaire did 
about God; if there are none, he digs up a mailing list. 

Dies claims to be against “all isms,” but his widening 
activities strikingly resemble at least one ism. Hitler pan- 
handled his way to power in Germany by currying favor 
with—and collecting contributions from—one special in- 
terest after another by attacking its pet enemies as “reds.” 
The 1936 campaign here showed the technique in use on 
a wide scale. Fortunately it failed. It may fail again. The 
attack made on Dies by Wendell L. Willkie, of Com- 
monwealth and Southern, for “undermining democratic 
procedure, ” like the widespread denunciation of Dies 
for publishing the mailing list of the League for Peace 
and Democracy in Washington, may indicate a turn in 
the popular attitude toward the activities of Dies. Just 
as German experience has shown that the knife of fas- 
cism is double edged, so Willkie knows that business, 
as well as the left, has an interest in establishing safe- 
guards against “investigation” of the Dies variety. 


No Boundartes 


1 bom award of tke Nobel Prize in physiological 
nedicine to Dr. Domagk, director of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie laboratory in Elberfeld, Germany, for 





his discovery of the therapeutic power of sulfanila- 
i mide is a happy reminder that science acknowledges no 
cational boundaries. The recognition of Dr. Domagk’s 
achievement has been world-wide; there could have been 
no reason other than a political one for withholding the 
award. In making it, the Swedish Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee completely disregarded Hitler’s announcement 
that German scientists would not be allowed to accept 
Nobel prizes, and Dr. Domagk has regretfully declined 
the prize. But the award stands, and in the present wave 
} f nationalism and anti-German—in extension of anti- 
a Nazi—feeling, the choice is a particularly happy one. 

: As for the discovery itself, the actual therapeutic value 
4 sulfanilamide is less important than the new trend 
i f thought it has brought with it. In bacteriological re- 
a search the technique invented by Ehrlich and developed 
by a thousand laboratory workers has been to find some 
chemical agent which would kill bacteria in a test-tube 
ind then to see whether the human organism could 
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tolerate it. Previously known bactericides that are toler- 
ated by the body are much less active against the bacteria 
in the body than in the test-tube. In the case of sulfani! 
amide, the reverse is true—it is not nearly so effective as 
a bactericide in the test-tube as it is in the body. This 
fact will inevitably stimulate a search for other therapeu- 
tically active chemicals which may have been over- 
looked in the past on account of their feeble action in 
the test-tube. 

Although the current award is well deserved, the 
Nobel Prize, as an institution, has not been an unmixed 
blessing. There has been a tendency for scientific men 
in positions of influence, with the prize in view, to 
gather around them, through financial or political pull, 
juniors of superior caliber, and thus acquire reputations 
wholly incommensurate with their personal ability. With 
the increased overlapping among the basic sciences, and 
with the lack of generalizations to pull together the 
various categories of scientific knowledge, most pieces 
of research today are joint undertakings. The nominating 
committees would render service to science as well as 
justice to individual scientists if they were to include the 
names of the coworkers. 


Anniversaries 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


EGINNINGS are exciting, and anniversaries were 

invented, I suspect, to give us an excuse to recall 
the events they celebrate. Otherwise, they would be little 
more than empty rituals in honor of an ancient supersti- 
tion—an obeisance to the magic of numbers. 

Last week our contemporary the New Re public marked 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence by issuing an impres- 
sive anniversary number, bringing together a collection 
of articles by many of its ablest contributors on subjects 
related to a central theme, The Promise of American 
Life. The theme itself has reminiscent value for an old 
New Republic reader; it was the title of the most impor- 
tant book written by the journal's first editor, Herbert 
Croly. But the issue is sternly contemporary, even antici- 
patory. It says no word about the journal's past or the 
development of American life in the war and post-war 
years that coincide with the New Republic's own life 
span. I should have liked a discussion of the role of 
liberal journalism in these years of our generation. The 
nearest thing to such a stock-taking is an article, Looking 
Backward, by Charles A. Beard, in which the author uses 
the Progressive Party platform of 1912 as a touchstone 
of progress—with illuminating effect. But if the New 
Republic modestly refrains from editorial mention of its 
own life and times, the omission may itself serve as a 
reminder of the journal’s role: it has always given its 
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energies to the present and future, and this issue is a 





monument to that tradition. 

Perhaps I should add the note of reminiscence that the 
New Republic's editors have left unsounded. I easily re- 
call the excitement with which young people in 1914 
greeted the first issue of the new journal. The war in 
Europe had roused even the dullest to a painful aware- 
ness of the actual world. The first two books of Walter 
Lippmann had opened pathways for intellectual explora- 
tion which most of our college texts had buried in dust 
and dead leaves. Those few favored ones who, like my- 
self, had sat in the Columbia classrooms of James Harvey 
Robinson and Charles Beard and James Shotwell had 
been bred in a stimulating atmosphere of realistic, even 
harsh and irreverent, political thinking and were more 
than ready for the weekly stimulus promised by the New 
Re public. 

I recall, too, a Saturday soon after the New Republic 
first appeared when I went to the Yale-Harvard game at 
New Haven with two friends and Walter Lippmann, 
whom I had never before met. The game was impor- 
tant to a college junior, but it was overshadowed by 
the major sport of the afternoon—a rapid canvass of 
the newsstands of New Haven to discover how many 
carried the new-born New Republic and how well it 


was displayed. 


Nineteen fourteen was also the year of Barnard’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary, which means, by the inexor- 
able laws of numbers, that the college is now celebrating 
its fiftieth. It is not hard to put the two together in one 
editorial column because the Barnard of twenty-five years 
igo is Closely linked in my mind with the birth of the 
New Republic. In 1914 Barnard celebrated its birthday 
by an imposing public dinner at which I modestly repre- 
sented the undergraduates. The other speakers, apart 
from university officials, were mostly women of consid- 
crable eminence, among them the novelist Alice Duer 
Miller, who, with Susan Myers, is the author of an anni- 
versary volume just printed.* I devoted my own rather 
tremulous remarks, I remember, to the admirable absence 
at Barnard of the traditional sort of “college spirit.” We 
had developed, I insisted, a new sort, a spirit which was 
tuned to the pressing claims of our time and our society. 
‘The labor movement and the march of reform in Wash- 
ington, the drama of rising skyscrapers and “modern” 
art, the thunder of war on the Continent and its threat 


to our mation 


these were among our chief concerns, 
I believed, and the fountain-head of our spirit. My words 
may have sounded both young and pretentious, but they 
sprang from the influence in our college community of 
such teachers as I have named above, and in the commu- 


nity at large of the men who had just founded the New 


Re public. 
* “Barnard College: The First Fifty Years.” Columbia Univer- 
Press. $2 
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Now Barnard is celebrating its fiftieth anniversay, 
with another dinner and is looking back on a secop 
twenty-five years of swift growth. But it can still recai 





its beginnings. They have been described in a lively yo). 
ume* by Annie Nathan Meyer, who has served as , 
trustee since the college was founded. One imp 

item in that book holds special interest for The Natio) 








and its readers. It is a long letter by Mrs. Meyer ab) 





pleading the need of a women’s college in New Yor, 





and recounting the discouraging struggles of the fey 





men and women who were trying to meet that need 
The letter opened the public campaign for the founding 
of the college, and it appeared in The Nation on January 
26, 1888. 

It is pleasant to know that The Nation had # modes 
hand in Barnard’s beginnings; and it is interesting to 
note that in the year when the college was finally born 
The Nation was about to celebrate its twenty-fifth anni. 
versary and today is looking ahead to the imminent 











approach of its seventy-fifth. 





Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


* “Barnard Beginnings.” 
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EThe Army “Talks” to Lewis and Green 
: ) 












BY ROBERT 


Washington, October 29 


UDDENLY and with considerable secrecy American 


+r 
Cil 


Mol 


VpPOl) 


at of 


rade unionism finds itself confronting a Hobson's 


ice between what amounts to at least temporary 
tinction, should this country go to war, and the 
forcible extinction at the hands of a war-time 
ent. The first alternative, in fact, is reliably 
1 to have been already accepted in principle by 
| John P. Frey on behalf of the A. F. of L. and is 
ng considered by the C. I. O. as a basis for further 
ion. At last month's conventions of the two great 
toward war found 
ing expression in resolutions and speeches—no 


ion bodies labor’s attitude 


is good for labor; let’s keep out at all costs. But 


these inevitable sentiments found their way into 
nutes, the chiefs and their lieutenants battled in 
sion—at least the C. I. O. leaders battled—over 
and Draconian M-Day plans which were con- 
submitted to them by liaison officers attached 
taff of Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson. 
lization Day blueprints are always subject to 
and always open to skepticism. Their exact nature 
on the military state of affairs at the mo- 
country enters a war. Should this country go in 


r circumstances not too different from those obtain- 


w, it is distinctly possible that our role would be 
a gigantic workshop and supply house for the 


es, a transporter of ships, guns, planes, and food, 


ys 


program of No-Cash-and-We-Carry. In that case 


Daly sections of the standing army, navy, and air corps 


1d 


yt 


pereeaS 


be sent abroad by way of man-power, and the 


exion of industrial-mobilization plans would be 


onsiderably altered as to draft provisions, censorship, 


like. What would be least altered under these 


f, in fact, any circumstances is the schedule of events 


e 
rs 


relate to labor and industry. Whatever the Allied 
need from us in the way of fighting forces, they 


re sure to want the products of our factories and to want 


na scale hitherto undreamed of. The War De- 


ent is getting ready for that contingency, and its 


ton 
Topos 
i 


q 
iT 


la 


+ + 
at if 


Ith § 


Yai 








In tl 


ils to John L. Lewis and William Green show 
has not the least intention of encumbering itself 
ich excess baggage as the niceties of collective 


no 
1) f, 


1¢ M-Day preview now showing before an exclu- 
ve audience of trade-union executives, the program for 
bor is reliably held to look something like this: First 
iemergency period will be proclaimed, even before the 
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declaration of war, during which the President will sus- 
pend the provisions of the Walsh-Healy act, which re- 
quires the maintenance of specific labor standards in the 
manufacture of products bought by the federal govern- 
ment. During this period, and subsequently, the Employ- 
ment Service, now removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Department and placed under the supervision of 
Paul V. McNutt, will become a key agency, geared to 
distribute and furnish adequate supplies of skilled labor 
to all the war industries and to prevent its diversion into 
the armed forces. 

Once the war is declared, the President will invoke his 
war “emergency powers.” These are practically bound- 
less, and if there are any limits nobody can say what they 
are. It may be significant that Attorney General Murphy 
has already been asked by the Senate to indicate their 
lawful scope, and even more significant that he replied 
simply that he could not answer the question. As a matter 
of fact these powers have never been defined by the 
courts, and according to Leo M. Cherne, whose detailed 
outline* of M-Day plans had the indorsement of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, “the war-time powers of 
the President as exercised by Woodrow Wilson during 
the World War would have been ample to insure the 
immediate and complete application of the industrial- 
mobilization plan in all of its details without a single 
enactment of Congress, if this were considered desirable 
in an emergency.” 

Nevertheless, certain “restrictive legislation” will be 
in order, and under the pressure and hysteria of the day 
it is unlikely that Congress will bat an eyelash at speed- 
ing it through. At the request of the War Department an 
omnibus program will be presented which will include, 
first and foremost, a revival of the notorious May bill. 
This alone would give the President sweepingly dicta- 
torial power to draft civilians for labor as well as for 
military duties, fix prices.and wages, control industry 
through a system of licensing and priority regulations, 
and in fact do everything necessary to a dictatorship 
except what the bill was ostensibly drawn to do, namely, 
“prevent profiteering in time of war.” All provisions of 
the Walsh-Healy act relating to wages and hours and to 
child labor will be repealed (only safety and health pro- 
visions will be retained), and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act will be amended to make possible a system of 
what will amount to compulsory arbitration. Strikes and 


® “Adjusting Your Business to War,” published by the Tax Re- 
search Institute. 
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lockouts will be forbidden prior to the lapse of a ‘“reason- 


able time.”” As Mr. Cherne’s publishers put it: 


The enactment of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the entire problem of collective bargaining will un- 
questionably present one of the more ticklish labor 
problems to the War Labor Administration during the 
war. As can readily be understood, the right to strike 
will become a burdensome one to the instrumentalities 
of national defense when it is exercised in industries 
which are producing the needs of the armed forces. It 
is not probable that the right to strike will be com- 
pletely terminated, nor is it probable that the ease with 
which it can be asserted under the NLRA will be con- 
tinued. The great probability lies in the adoption of 
machinery similar to that now used in the railroad in- 
conciliation, substantial 


and similar con- 


dustry calling for mediation, 


notice, and lapse of time before strike, 
trols which will assure continued production without 
termination of labor's rights of self-representation or 


collective bargaining. 

The advance-notice requirement with regard to strikes 
is a tried and effective device and will allow labor to sit 
at the collective-bargaining table only after its 
Before it can act, the 


down 
hands have been securely tied. 
mediation machinery will be set in motion. As far as 
can be learned, the proposals communicated to organized 
labor by the army chiefs are even less conciliatory with 
regard to arbitration than the Cherne version, which is 
based on the 1936 industrial-mobilization plans, with 
revisions down to June of this year. Unlike the War 
Labor Board of World War days, the new agency will 
have statutory authority and its mediation decisions will 
be legally binding. Whatever the language of the law, 
to strike will become 


the right a pre-war memory. 


Execution of the entire plan will be placed in the 


hands of War Resources Administration, which will 
wherever necessary supersede the authority of the old- 
line departments and agencies. Coordinated with this 
administration will be a War Labor Board, whose chief, 
happily enough, is to have the “confidence of all groups.” 
It will be a sad day for labor if that “confidence” is mis- 
placed because labor will have no representative of its 
own choosing on the board. Aside from its head, the 
board is to have one deputy to labor (find 
one who will be at once satisfactory to the C. I. O., the 
A. F. of L., and the Brotherhoods) and one 
tory’ to industry, 


all but certain to hold a minority vote. Representatives of 


“satisfactory” 


“satisfac- 


but in any case the “labor” man is 
each of the major labor groups will have seats in an 
Advisory Council, but since the council can be convoked 
only by the Resources Administration and ignored at 
will, its advice may as well be tendered to the Weather 
Bureau. In general what is expected of labor is a “Gom- 
pers agreement”—consent to preserve the status quo, 
with wages and hours, working conditions, and union 
organization to be frozen “for the duration” except in so 
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far as the Administration will take “real wages” jp, 






account. gous 
Offhand one would not think that there was any b,c" "5 
: tier ewe 
here for serious discussion by men who have br _ 
American trade unionism to the peak of its power, ,,my Sfuscon 
® Gomper: 


least three members of the C. I. O.’s executive board ¢ 
in fact protest vehemently in a stormy closed session 


E the labo 


San Francisco against the consideration of such propos: B opportun 
even as a basis for negotiation. To accept them as sucfme et Ye « 
they argued, would be to yield fundamentally, to accey 
the principle that war is all but inevitable, no matter why 


Administration is elected in 1940, and that labor's by 


v ? 
& tO take a 
a +], ve 
pin the ge 
é 


B drive by 


bet is to give the present Administration labor's suppor § st the 
lest the alternative be a war-time regime under even |g There 
favorable auspices. B sibilities. 

These objectors were voted down, however, and thei —e 


a ; ; — 
is increasing evidence that the truculently isolationist a9! E ces 


anti-Administration tone of C. I. O. leaders early in sme“ on 
fall has given way to resignation and determinati ghas in fa 
stand by the Roosevelt Administration, whatever adjust a aaaee 
ments may be necessary. In his Labor Day speech Leng” 7 7 
lashed out at the New Deal not only for “callous ig “““ 2s 
difference” and “cold brutality” toward labor but for ie 0" ° 


‘ , ; . a ar B strikes or 
preoccupation with “the political quarrels in Europe 


. i . and with 
And he made it plain that “those who seek the votes 


z ‘ ; labor lead 
must guarantee among oth 


By the time b 
convention met at San Francisco, scarcely more than: 


the workers of America” 


ec - ; ” sent Oppo: 
freedom from foreign wars. ; a 


things 
pthe disma 


month later, he was still unequivocally against America gps aa 
participation in the war, but he urged complete coat : 

dence in the President’s wisdom in foreign 
warmly defended the lifting of the embargo, and att 
same time displayed more than a little uncertaint 
whether or not this country could keep out of 
after all. Imperceptibly the theme changed from a simp 
anti-war position to a demand for labor repr 

in the event of war: “There is but one thing for thes 
and women of labor to do and that is . . . buik 
modern labor movement here in America to such p 


may never be ignored here in 


ERLI 
Kor 


portions that its voice 
tem! 


homeland whether it be for peace or whether it be! 
war.” And “The future will determine, according 
the incidents which occur, the question of whether 
not the American people will again be compelled to tal 
up the sword to maintain what they understand to bet 
integrity of their political forms of government and! 
validity of the institutions that they have through ! 


Nacht mi 
teared they 
ninute the 
Oncerts, ai 
f public d 
war. Movir 


” i pu It on con 
decades created.” Speeches by other C. I. O. leaders ca e 
: ‘ Beta) CO! 
ing and since the convention sounded the same 0 N. i: 
nemlae EP cht 1 
even more clearly, and the conviction is inescapable 7 
e ners stum!| 


the die has been cast; the haggling has not yet start Rita 
but the decision to bargain has been made. omposer } 
Something must have happened between Labor D ap 
and the opening of the convention on October 10 # of ae ; 
induced in John L. Lewis this change of heart. It 
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been solely the receipt of the War Department's 
chts on M-Day; if anything that would have height- 
| his isolationism. Three possibilities, not mutually 
xclusive, present themselves: first, Lewis sees in the 
ion the promise of power, a chance to assume the 
Gompers mantle as the man who helped win the war on 
labor front; second, he and his colleagues see an 
rtunity to speed up organization under the benevo- 
’ lent eye of a cooperating government which will not have 
any back-talk from industry; and, third, there is 
B in the generals’ proposals the implied threat of a ruthless 
ve by a war government against the C. I. O. should it 
reject their overtures out of hand. 
There is no evidence pointing to the first of these pos- 
lities. Even if labor succeeds in forcing genuine repre- 
sentation on the War Labor Board it is certain that the 
B government would not dream of tossing the A. F. of L. 
at the feet of John L. Lewis—especially if the federation 
in fact already accepted Mr. Johnson’s M-Day pre- 
scription. Nor is there much reason to assume the validity 
lof the second alternative. Industry might well be sub- 
F jected to curbs as drastic as those imposed on labor, but 
without the possibility of winning union victories through 
istrikes or otherwise, with wages fixed by the government, 
and with patrioteering rampant, it is unlikely that any 
labor leader can hopefully anticipate war time as a god- 


sent opportunity to revitalize trade unionism. This leaves 
Sthe dismal third possibility: that labor can take what it 
Bhas becn offered—or else. 
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The proposals drawn up by Mr. Johnson and his 
colleagues were not blatantly offered as an ultimatum, 
but neither were they offered as a tentative suggestion. 
They constitute the government's mobilization program, 
and they are being shown to labor in advance with an 
invitation to cooperate. Labor can reject the invitation, 
but if it does it must realize what the attitude of the 
government will be when the day of reckoning comes: 
“We have tried to treat with these people, but they would 
not listen to reason.” Then the handiwork of the Dies 
committee, the exhibits of red-smeared C. I. O. unions, 
will be taken out and reexamined—only this time they 
will be taken seriously by a war-time Administration, 
which will act accordingly. This is what worries the 
C. I. O. leaders as they take bearings. Rather than court 
such a fate they are seemingly prepared to surrender in 
advance on the crucial issue of labor support for the war, 
and to throw all their weight into the fight for adequate 
representation. In this connection it is worth noting the 
persistent rumors that the War Industries Board which 
Roosevelt just “disbanded” will soon be revived, with 
labor represented by Sidney Hillman for the C. I. O. and 
Daniel Tobin for the A. F. of L.—provided that the two 
organizations sign a treaty of peace. For better or worse, 
organized labor is getting set to run the risk of a war- 
time catalepsy, hoping primarily that this country will 
keep out, but that if it doesn’t there will be those in high 
places who will bring it out of the trance when the war 
is over. 


Night Falls in Berlin 


BY TONI CHRISTEN 


Berlin, September 28 

ERLIN’S most lavish Cabaret—das Kabarett der 
Komiker—was to open its winter season on Sep- 

tember 1 with a show that bore the curious title, 

Nacht muss es sein!” (Night must fall). Its directors 
leared they would not be allowed to open, but at the last 
minute the Ministry of Propaganda decreed that theaters, 

rts, and minor entertainments, with the exception 
f public dancing, were to go on as usual in spite of the 
war. Moving-picture houses had to ban all tragedies and 
put on comedies. Cabarets and their humor were more 
than welcome. 

“Nacht muss es sein” had a good press, and the Ber- 
iners stumbled through pitch-black streets to see it. The 
itle stimulated their ever-ready wit, but the author and 
omposer had not dreamed of any reference to blackouts 
twar. They had desired merely to give a pleasant picture 
bf night life in Berlin—in peace-time Berlin. People 





liked the show because it recalled their once brilliantly 
lit Kurfiirstendamm or Unter den Linden. It made them 
forget the dreary present. 

For the real blackout came soon. As early as May some 
people were saying that Danzig and the Corridor would 
soon be German again. They would add cheerfully, “Our 
government is planning an alliance with Russia, and the 
two will divide Poland between them.” By June the same 
well-informed people—they could be met with any time 
in a store or subway—predicted the mobilization of the 
German army for August 15. “The order has been given 
that the harvest must be brought in before that date, 
whether the grain is ripe or not.” By July the press was 
seething with reports of Polish atrocities against the 
German minorities in Poland. The facts brought forward 
were impressive. The “people,” that vague, amorphous 
mass of unconnected individuals that set in motion public 
Opinion even in totalitarian states, had a good deal to 
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say. “Our army will be moving into Poland any day 
now; we had the same headlines before the Czech crisis.” 
Nobody, however, thought it worth while to spill Ger- 
man blood to recapture the Corridor or to avenge the 
mistreated minorities. Rumors that Poland was making a 
desperate last-minute effort to defend itself were received 
with concern. But optimism still ran high: “England will 
not back Poland, and Hitler does not want war either— 
real war. It would ruin all that he has built up in the 
last six years.” 

The Russo-German pact was received not as a bomb- 
shell but as an expected display of brilliant fireworks. 
“Didn't we tell you 
it would happen?” 
Some persons were a 
little 


oh, wasn't it wonder- 


overcome, but, 


ful! “Now we shan't 
have war; it would 
be madness for the 
Allies to fight us.” 
Many a German then 
and later began to 
speculate with naive 
enthusiasm on_ the 
great days that lay 
ahead for both Ger- 
mans and _ Russians. 

The German Ministry of Propaganda invented the happy 
slogan: “Whenever in the past Germany and Russia were 
united they were truly happy and prosperous.” 

My janitress said, “There is really not much difference 
between communism and National Socialism, is there?” 
She smiled cynically, but she had been that way for the 
past six months. Her former automatic Nazi enthusiasm 
had been dampened. She had seen too much high living 
among the upper bourgeoisie while the standard of liv- 
ing for the working classes continually deteriorated. The 
gap between the classes had been widening. Herr Ley 
of the labor front had cleverly cemented this gap for a 
while, but the artificial prosperity enjoyed by the few 
during the last years had broken it wide open. 

There is no doubt that the pact was popular with all 
classes, if only for the reason that England might now be 
frightened into acquiescence so far as German demands 
on Poland were concerned. Apparently it was no tour de 
force for the German people to hang Stalin’s picture be- 
side Hitler's and Mussolini's. 

When on August 26 the German population learned 
that the army had actually moved into the Corridor and 
that “German guns were roaring over Polish soil,” as the 
radio announcer neatly phrased it, they sighed and hoped 
the conflict would begin and end right there. But their 
smiles grew thin in the days that followed, and a wary 


look crept into their eyes. With dismay they watched the 
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anti-air-raid preparations in the streets. The big building 
in the center of the city and in some of the suburbs, pir. 
ticularly around the Funkturm, were manned with s 
diers and fitted out with anti-aircraft guns. Sandbags wer: 
heaped over basement windows and air-raid shelter 
hastily prepared. Curiously enough, the air-raid precay 
tions of the big city were far from adequate. Even in thy 
center there was an insufficient number of shelters, an; 
the suburbs had almost none. Nor were house-o 
any too eager to provide them. In Charlottenburg, fo, 
instance, they did nothing until the middle of September 
and then simply cleared out a basement room and padded 
the windows with sandbags. Protection against gas attack 
was practically non-existent; scientific gas-proof shelter 
could be found only in the ministries, some of the bigge 
banks, and the homes of the staff connected with the 
military airdromes and barracks around Berlin. Even by 
the end of the month the majority of people did not own 
a gas-mask. 


For three days the smell of revolution was in the air— 
of a women’s revolution, for it was they who flared up is 
resentment and despair. Quite suddenly they found 
words to curse Hitler. Like strange, unconnected littl 
jets of flame their hatred burst out—in market-halls, over 
store counters, in house corridors, and around basemen: 
laundry tubs. And the flames grew, and linked up, ant 
threatened a general conflagration. “We haven't had: 
quict hour since that man came to power . . . he is gon: 
mad . . . somebody ought to shoot him like a dog!” How I ile Wes 


could they remain silent with their husbands sent to th: + ,),, ial 


enter big 


front, their children hungry, their homes in danger of I. _ 
> 4 Ee Ing ¢ f 
being bombed. Food was almost as scarce as it had been 


© Ministry 


in 1918. “We have gone through starvation once, WHR fo. a sec 
mf aos 
don’t want to go through it again. B course sh 


Wrathfully they waved their new food cards in my 
face. “Look at this! Ninety grams of butter a week 


Bacon, oil, cheese, meat, milk, eggs, cereals—everything 


Ball wome 
Apparent 
B {0 avoid t 


rationed. And even your ration can’t be obtained. N Ve oni 


meat at the butcher’s today, not a scrap of fresh meat 


that the v 
And no potatoes either. And look here, no soap! How 


said to hi 
do they expect me to keep my house and my children HM nicht pe 


clean with a handful of soapsuds each month? Say, my $$. 3 


husband will have to grow a beard. He is allowed on 
shaving-stick in five months.” 


halls and 


Occasiona 


Great confusion was caused by the new restrictions, truck carr 


by the difficulty of purchasing provisions or clothes a police-c: 
shoes or even a spool of thread, and in spite of polit MR [).., 

, ! Jnter der 
precautions shops were raided in the poorer quartets UMM dread in 
Berlin. But worse than the fear of future starvation WSHB A) 6... 
‘ \ 


ordere | RK 


post-war « 


7 
i 
ft 
\ 


a 


the immediate sorrow of the women who saw their mea 
leaving for the front. In Déberitz and Képenick troo 


; ete das w : ~mselves on the 
trains were stopped as women threw themscely he surfac 


wore theit 
hats at all 


rails and clung there until the police clubbed them awaj. 
There were no flowers, no songs, no cheerful goo 
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Bthat the war would go on or “really start. 
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wavings for soldiers leaving for the east or the west. 
Troops were entrained clandestinely, and if any came 
ack. they came at night, on the hospital trains. Hospitals 


kly filled up around Berlin, but they were closely 


-ded and no news about their wounded filtered 
yh to the outside. After September 10 one saw 
yvomen in mourning. 

And always women’s faces were gray with fear and 
sorrow, whether they sat with downcast eyes in the sub- 
or scanned the skies while a German plane hummed 
verhead. Their loud resentment was damped down as 
quickly as it had flared up. New decrees promising death 
nd imprisonment to anyone who dared criticize the gov- 


. nf 


efi tit 


or alarm the population silenced their bold 
ngues. They kept still—the charwoman, the janitress, 
| in your street, the unknown woman who jostled 
isly against you in the post office, even the young 

i matron who supervised the welfare work in your 
rter. They dared not speak now. Docilely they stood 
for hours to get their bits of rationed food; they 

spoke indifferent words for the benefit of listening 
[hey told of their duties as Luftschutzwart or Red 
Cross assistant or welfare nurse. Those who had no 
small children at home had been asked to go into the 
ntry and help the farming population. The news- 
papers displayed large advertisements asking women to 
enter big industrial concerns and be trained for expert 
Yes, sooner or later they might consider such a job 

eir husbands continued to be at the front. One morn- 

ng a woman friend whose husband was in the Air 
Ministry called me up and told me that she had applied 
for a secretarial job in her husband’s department. Of 
uurse she had to learn stenography first, but before long 
ill women would be mobilized for work, she thought. 
Apparently she was taking early precautionary measures 


= to avoid being drafted into a munitions factory. 


Yet everywhere was still that undercurrent of unbelief 
” “Himmler is 
said to have told Hitler that in case of a real war there 
might be a revolution.” 

S. S. and S. A. troopers were secretly stationed in 
halls and barracks and schoolhouses all over Berlin. 
Occasionally one would get a glimpse of an open police 
truck carrying some poor person off to jail. One morning 
a police-car with a machine-gun in the rear dashed along 
Unter den Linden toward the Alexanderplatz. A woman 
dressed in rags, with untidy hair and aggressively watch- 
ful eyes, came and sat in a fashionable sidewalk cafe, 
tdeted Kaffee und Kuchen. One was reminded of the 
post-war days of 1919-20 when the underworld rose to 
the surface, Instinctively women of the well-to-do classes 
wore their older coats and last year’s hats, if they wore 
hats at all. 








Everywhere was tension, 


tightening of the nerves 
People seemed to take pleasure In fighting each other on 
small issues. They went into unexplained rages over 
store counters. Quite unexpectedly a waitress in a Kur- 
fiirstendamm cate had hysterics and began to exclaim 
against Hitler. One of the customers took her by the arm 
and dragged her out of the room. The manager came 
after them both, and outside in the corridor explained to 
the customer that the girl had had a bad time—her hus- 
band was in a concentration camp, she was trying to keep 
herself and her small child from starving by serving in the 
cafe. The customer, a young S. S. man in mufti, shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “I don't want to have her jailed, 
I dragged her out so that nobody would hear her.” All 
night huge searchlights play over the city. Occasionally 
there is an air-raid alarm. Next morning people look a 
bit more sullen, more hollow-eyed than ever. “God,” the 
workmen say, “we are worked to the limit, and now they 
even rob us of our few hours’ sleep!” 

But there is still hope, and the hope is called Russia. 
“If Russia will fight with us, there will be no war.” 


Their minds, if not their faces, are turned eastward. 


It is as if life had retreated eastward. As if the Ger- 
manic life were slowly ebbing away from contact with 
Western Europe, ebbing to the deserts of the east. ... 
The inevitable, mysterious barrier has fallen again, and 
the great leaning of the Germanic spirit is once more 
eastward, toward Russia, toward Tartary. The strange 
vortex of Tartary has become the positive center again; 
the positivity of Western Europe is broken. The posi- 
tivity of our civilization has broken. 


D. H. Lawrence wrote this in “a letter from Germany” 
in 1924. It seems poignantly descriptive of the present 
German situation. There is a fatalism in the way Ger- 
many is turning to the East today. 

Yet the war is not lost, and as reports of successes 
pour in, the temper of the German people is likely to 
improve. The war may become more popular, especially 
if bombardment of the civilian population is avoided. 
The British Empire may be destroyed in this war. It is 
possible though not likely. But whatever the outcome of 
this terrific duel—if it is carried on at all—the losses 
will be so great that victor and vanquished alike will be 
ruined. And when the time comes, in what direction will 
the Germans turn for hope and reconstruction? To the 
West? Six years of strenuous training in Nazi politics and 
economics have turned the minds of the German youth 
away from Western ideologies. They can no longer un- 
derstand, let alone appreciate, Western liberalism. They 
will turn to the East, because the East speaks a language 
more like their own. They are subtly pushed in that 
direction even now. 

The war goes on. Fearful eyes scan the skies. When 
will the enemy come? Will the ghastly show never stop? 
“Nacht muss es sein!” 





London, October 15 
R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech of October 12 
marks, I think, an epoch in the war. It is a pro- 
nouncement that the period of “appeasement” is 
definitely over, that, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
10 peace is possible which leaves the aggressor the fruit 
of his conquests. It did not close the door on peace; but 
it made it as plain as words can do that, if Hitler gen- 
uincly wants to end the war, acts and not verbal promises 
are required. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech met, I think, 
with the general approval of the House of Commons. 
Criticism came either from absolute pacifists like Mr. 
Lansbury or from those—like Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
made perhaps the ablest speech in the debate—who want 
from the British government a detailed declaration of 
war aims now. But the pacifists apart, there was wide- 
spread agreement that Herr Hitler's “terms” offered no 
prospect of serious discussion. 

The best commentary on the position was offered by 
the electors of Clackmannan in a by-election. A Labor 
candidate fought a pacifist candidate in this working-class 
constituency and won by fifteen thousand to a thousand 
votes. That, I think, is the general mood of the popula- 
tion. There is not an atom of enthusiasm for war as such. 
There is rather an eager desire for peace as soon as it can 
be attained on terms which offer guaranties against a 
renewal of aggression in the wonted Hitlerian manner. 
But there is also a grim determination to go on until the 
shadow of perpetual threat is removed from our lives. 
Those who, like Mr. Shaw, argue that Hitler has now 
been “appeased” and that we ought to trust him rather 
than risk appallingly destructive conflict have no serious 
following. 

This does not mean that the country, especially the 
Labor Party, is by any means satisfied with the govern- 
ment. There is a strong demand that the claims of 
India be satisfied; the paradox of fighting Hitler and 
maintaining a semi-despotic government in India is 
widely acknowledged. The recognition of India’s claim to 
self-government will have to be conceded, and the sooner 
this is done the better will be the morale of all of us. 
‘There is a growing insistence, too, that those British 
colonies not yet ripe for self-government should be 
brought under a greatly strengthened mandates system. 
There is deep dissatisfaction at some of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s appointments, above all at that of Sir John Gilmour 

a forgotten Tory relic—to the important Ministry of 
Shipping. The plans of Dr. Burgin, the Minister of 
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Supply, are not regarded as in any way adequate to hi 
problems; and most of us think that the structure pro. 
posed for the economic coordination of the national re. 
sources is defective both in principle and in detail. Th: 
Ministry of Information is generally regarded wit! 
mingled antusement and contempt, and its drastic r 
organization is now under way. Some of these issues, n 
doubt, reveal the inevitable difficulties of mobilizing ; 
democracy for war. But some of them, the problems, fo: 
instance, connected with the major social services, reveal 
the bias of a Tory government whose incurable fault i 
invariably lack of imagination. There will be serious 
fighting about them before many days have passed. 


In The Nation of September 30 Mr. Villard expressed 
the view that the war had struck a serious blow at par. 
liamentary institutions. Outsiders, no doubt, sce many 


things that are concealed from those on the spot. I cas 


only record my own view that its result, so far, has beer 
a remarkable renovation of those institutions. Member 
feel more free from party ties; they criticize with vigor 


grievances are ventilated with a persistency that is not 


ble. Contrary also to Mr. Villard’s impression, there 
has been, so far, no interference with essential freedom: 
The pacifists, the Communists, the I. L. P. freely dis- 
tribute their propaganda; so, also, in a characteristicall 
slinking way, do the fascists of the Mosley brand. There 
is wide resentment at M. Daladier’s suppression of the 
French Communist Party. It is felt that this is incom 
patible with the objects we are seeking to attain. I knox 
of no attempt to interfere with the normal freedom ot 
the press in any realm where discussion is desirable. The 
censorship, of course, imposes irritating, and_ oftes 
stupid, control of war news; and the radio has been 
handled with an unintelligence that is the despair of 
those who realize its immense potentialities. But the 
result of this has been not only a continuous barrage of 
criticism but a greatly increased interest in obtaining for 
eign stations. A bus conductor spoke to me the other diy 
with real amusement of the German radio’s skilful im 
personation of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Among the major intellectual casualties of the war! 
think the Communist Party must be reckoned. The poli¢ 
of the Soviet Union has left it bewildered. On Septem 
ber 2 it issued an able pamphlet by its secretary, Harty 
Pollitt, urging the need to fight fascism and insisting 
that this could only be done effectively by a workers 
government. On October 7 this line was officially rep 
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diated, Mr. Pollitt was deposed from his post, though it 


i; announced he is to remain in the party, and the war 
} was denounced as an imperialist adventure by Great 


Britain. The party line seems to be that nothing done 
Moscow can be wrong. But in the intervals of action 
Moscow the party shuffles from side to side, contra- 

g itself relentlessly in its desire not to deviate from 
its masters. It is possible to respect people who, like 

Mr. Strachey, frankly declare that they cannot penetrate 

the veil behind which Stalin conceals his purposes. But 

it is difficult to respect those who shout approval of them 
without any notion of what they are, who had up to 

August 21 denounced as a shameless lie the idea of a 

Hitler-Stalin pact and immediately afterward hurried to 

defend it as a supreme contribution to peace. It will take 

the Communist Party a long time to recover from its 
present habit of defending policies it cannot explain by 
rguments which have rarely any consistency from one 
weck to another. Hitler is no longer the embodiment of 
evil, and all his past is conveniently forgotten. The one 
point on which others of the left sympathize with the 


Communists is their demand that a British statesman of 


the Soviet government. I think myself that this is a wise 
demand. And I can understand that his discoveries would 
interest and enlighten none more than the members of 
the Communist Party. 





The Labor Party is predominantly engaged in three 


] 


S tasks. (1) It goes on with the normal task of providing 


the necessary criticism of government policy. I think it 
is true to say that, in this realm, it has a wider audience 
nd a deeper general approval than at any previous time. 
On the technical issues of war administration some of 
its members, notably Arthur Greenwood, have done 
invaluable work. (2) It is concerned with the issue of 
an official declaration of tts war aims. For the past three 


pweeks there have been long and careful discussions of 
® this problem. Premature publication, in so rapidly shift- 
hing a world, would obviously be a mistake; it is impor- 
Btant not to pin its faith to principles which a month from 


f 


snow may cease to have meaning. But I think it is now 
sttue that the general lines of its international program 


have taken firm shape. In the next fortnight the whole 


movement, industrial and political, will probably be 


asked to approve a declaration which the party will be 
prepared to defend not only against Hitler but also 


its aims from those of the government be revealed. 


(3) The party is rapidly resuming its propaganda and 


educational work, naturally under conditions of some 


lifficulty owing to transport problems and the “blackout.” 
ut in such Labor meetings as I have addressed since the 
at I have been greatly impressed by two things. First, 


re 


uere is an intense demand, which will have to be satis- 





fied, for positive aims in in- 
ternational affairs. “We know 
what we are against,” said a 
miner to me; “we want to 
be very definite what we are 
The 
have to satisfy that demand. 
More, it 


its energies to the serious 


Labor Party will 


tor.” 
will have to bend 


problems of post-war recon- 
struction. 

It may sound premature to 
speak of these. But from 
innumerable conversations I 





Drawing by Strom 


Shaw Pricks the British 
Empire 


have had I am_ convinced 
that the war has already laid 
the foundations of some- 

thing akin to a psychological revolution in men’s minds. 
Partly, this is the result of the very interesting inter- 
change of ideas that has come from the evacuation of 
hundreds of thousands. Partly, also, the temporary sus- 
pension of social services like education in the “danger- 
ous” areas has given a new idea of their significance to 
the voters. A farm laborer from whom I had never been 
able to extract a political opinion said to me spontane- 
ously the other day, “Why should my boy have half a 
day’s schooling and the Eton boys go on as usual?” That 
kind of questioning is going on in many thousands of 
households, and the Labor Party will have to adjust 
itself to a constituency which will expect far more from 
the state after the war. 

The Soviet Union remains the great enigma. My im- 
pression is that opinion, so far, may be described as 
follows: It is pretty universally felt that the pact with 
Germany is indefensible. All save the Communists be- 
lieve that it precipitated the war, even though they may 
blame Mr. Chamberlain for his blunders and delay over 
the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. Opinion is deeply divided 
over the Russian partition of Poland. The trade-union 
leaders tend to be very critical of it. The more general 
view is that, in the long run, it will prove valuable in 
checking Hitler's eastern ambitions. There is a general 
tendency to withhold blame from Soviet expansion in 
the Baltic. Partly, this is because it is regarded as anti- 
Hitler in its effective result, and, partly, because it is 
realized that Russia needs safeguards against the use of 
the Baltic by its enemies. Its treatment of Finland is 
regarded as a test case. If Stalin imposes unjust terms 
upon Finland by the threat of force, many of those now 
most concerned to defend Russia will find it impossible 
to do so; and this, of course, the more if Finland is 
compelled to fight. 

There is singularly little comment upon the United 
States. With few exceptions those whom I meet fully 
understand America’s desire to keep out of the war; and 














there is a profound sense that President Roosevelt has 


handled his very delicate problems with much skill. 1 
have heard great resentment at Senator Borah’s remark 
about this being a “phony war,” and bitter criticism of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s oracular utterances. Everyone feels 
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BY MAX LERNER 


Il. A “TVA” for the Opinion Industries 

IBERALISM fights for its dogmas inch by inch be- 

fore it yields them. The doctrine of the final triumph 

of the idea—that the truth, even though unaided, 
must prevail—died a hard death, if indeed it may be said 
to have died at all. But even more tenacious is the linked 
notion that there exists anything like a competitive system 
for ideas. To say that because I can get up and spout on 
a soap-box in Union Square or write in The Nation or 
tart a newspaper in competition with Mr. Hearst or 
Mr. Howard I have a freedom of opinion comparable 
to theirs is fantastic. I speak with the voice of one, 
Mr. Howard with the voice of millions. It is not because 
he is a better man than I, or because his ideas are truer 
or sounder, or because they represent more authentically 
the humanist tradition. It is because he has a major con- 
trol in the opinion industry and I have not. My freedom 
to start a newspaper in competition with him is as real 
as my freedom to enter the field against the United States 
Steel Corporation. The fact in each instance is that it is 
hollow to talk of “freedom,” whether economic freedom 
or freedom of opinion, except where there is equality or 
at least a framework of governmental control to reduce 
inequality. 

Freedom is not laissez faire. We have come by this 
time to recognize that in the area of our economic life, 
but in the area of opinion we still cling to the belief that 
it is. It has taken us decades of social blundering to 
understand that economic freedom in the sense of the 
unregulated decisions of an irresponsible capitalism is 
no longer possible. We had better face the fact that the 
opinion industries are as much “affected with a public 
interest” as any others. A nation that has decided on a 
program of democratic control of the rest of its industrial 
arca endangers the entire structure of control by allowing 
the corporate interests to shape public opinion at will. 
It is very well for liberals to speak of making a weapon 
of liberalism; but to make a fetish of the principle is far 
different from wielding the weapon. 

But all ideas have their uses. There has been much 
discussion among liberals of the problem of means and 
ends. We tend to forget that here, as elsewhere, abso- 
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that American mediation, if it is to come, is a matte 
upon which the President is by far the best judge: an; 
there is complete confidence that he will not seck th. 
kind of mediation which merely procures an armisti 





instead of a genuine and enduring peace. 


Golden Age 



















lutes are arid, and that ends and means are interrelated 
Freedom is an end with respect to economic security: 





culture that does not give scope to diversity of opinio: 
is an unfree culture no matter how economically secure 
it may be, and the whole economic life of that culture js 
truncated. But freedom is also a means with respect t 








economic security, majority rule, cultural creativenes; 
To have an abstract freedom of Opinion in a culture tha 





is so organized that freedom—or, better, laissez faire— 
of opinion plays into the hands of economic scarcity and 





economic tyranny is but sand in our mouths—not nour. 
ishing but a matter for gritting of teeth. And that is 
actually the case with us. Freedom of opinion is preciou; 
in itself, yet it is also self-defeating if it is not used t 
insure the free building up of majority opinion, th: 







orderly replacement of one majority by another, the te 





fashioning of economic institutions to achieve the max: 
mum security for all. Freedom has little meaning except 






in the context of equality, just as economic equality has 
only a stunted meaning except in a free society. 






We must organize our freedom of opinion in such: 
way as to make it usable and not academic. But how d 
it? It is not an easy task, and it has its risks. The firs 
step is to face the problem and face it in a tough-minded 
way. The question of means can then be tackled. Mj 
own preference is to extend the principles of the TVA 
“yardstick” and the SEC “truth in securities” into the 
Opinion industries. 










- 


We must avoid a government-operated radio as i0 
Great Britain, and we must avoid a government-monopo 
lized press as in Germany, Italy, Russia. I propose the 
TVA principle in our radio system: in addition to, an¢ 
side by side with, the great private broadcasting chains, 
let us have two major airways reserved for the govern 
ment and run for it not by its bureaucrats but by th: 
guild of radio artists. That it can be done has been dem: 
onstrated with brilliant success by the Federal Theatet 
which has prodded the creative forces of the theater from 
their slumber. Why should not a similar Federal Radio 
chain, run non-competitively and without advertisin: 
serve to set a standard for the other chains to live up 
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end serve to broadcast the merciless truth about our social 
aditions when the other chains fear to? The radio is 
herently a better mechanism to use in the competition 
ideas than is the press. To begin with, the air already 
ngs to the nation and there can be no question raised 
gitimately of confiscation. The radio chains have their 
nresent position on sufferance. It would be only a step 
forward to use two of these strategic airways directly 
for public purposes and turn them over to the technicians, 
just as the actual teaching in our school and university 
tem is in the hands of technicians. 

With respect to the movies, the TVA principle would 
ave to be different: it would have to be a private TVA. 
But why should not socially conscious money enter the 
novie industry, and set up great producing units that 
would put out the sort of film toward which Hollywood 
is only now beginning to make some feeble gestures? 
And why should not an RFC that finances all sorts of 
schemes be used to finance culturally productive enter- 
prise of this sort? This would involve tackling the prob- 
lem of distribution outlets as well; and there is much to 
be said for a framework of governmental controls over 
these outlets. It would involve also using the new film 
consumer Organizations to give utterance to protests 
against the cowardly and the shoddy and to shape the 
supply in relation to the demand. 

As for the press, the only solution is the long and 
hard road of creating competition by the deliberate and 
large-scale process of creating new competitors. There is 
10 inherent economic law toward gigantism among news- 
papers. We could do with a good many more news- 
papers, even though it meant that none of them could 


| be leviathans. Here, too, in every locality where there is 
; no competition of ideas in the press, socially conscious 


be a legitimate function of the government to subsidize 
individuals and cooperatives that want to start such news- 
papers, much as we subsidize new housing. In the end, 
in the hands of good working newspaper men and 
women, they would pay for themselves financially and 
more than pay for themselves in cultural enrichment. 
Alexander Meiklejohn has suggested that our press be 
socialized like our universities. We could do much worse 
ind we are doing much worse. But there is another pos- 
ibility: to use the government power and the whole 
liberal tradition to bring about competition of ideas in 
‘press that remains free from government control; which 
is, in the best sense, to socialize the press. 

Given the reorganized opinion industries, one can turn 
to the problem of the control of outright propaganda 
with some hope of success. The problems of the internal 
organization of the opinion industries are problems 


t + 


ot power; the propaganda problem is one of truth. The 
rst involves the adequate representation of diverse 


points of view, equality of bargaining power in opinion, 


the accessibility of adequate information for the common 
man; the second involves a ban on flagrantly distorted 
information, intended deliberately as a poison for the 
public mind. The first involves the break up of the opin 


ion monopolies and the creation of a positive framework 


for competition in ideas; the second involves the regula 
tion of cutthroat competition and fraudulent practices in 
opinion. Of these the first is most important in the long 


run if we are ever to have a genuine market for ideas; 
but the second is more urgent in the short run as a matter 
of sheer democratic survival. 

In meeting the propaganda danger, something like 
the SEC pattern would be the most effective procedure. 
We have a Truth in Securities Act to make sure that 
there is no rigging of the stock market, no false pro- 
spectuses, no unethical practices in the marketing of 
stocks and bonds. Yet we allow rigging the opinion 
market, unethical practices in the marketing of ideas. 
Are our securities more precious to us than our security, 
our stocks more delicate plants than our ideas, our in 
vestors more in need of protection than our common 
people? We have a Wheeler-Lea act against false ad- 
vertising of drugs and cosmetics; are we to have nothing 
to protect us against the infinitely more dangerous ad- 
vertising of anti-labor, anti-democratic, anti-Semitic lies? 

I know that liberals will immediately say: Why could 
not a Truth in Opinion Act be used against the left as 
well as the right? The answer is that it is already in use 
against the left. Anti-alien and anti-radical measures are 
already being passed in Congress and in virtually every 
state legislature. Have any of the corporate heads or any 
of their legal aids protested against them? The Dies 
committee is already smearing the left with its so-called 
investigations; has it done anything substantial to investi- 
gate corporate fascism and regional fascism in America? 
We know perfectly well that before the legislation was 
enacted to control business, labor was already hemmed 
in by a de facto regulation. There was always a danger 
that the regulatory structure imposed upon business 
would be turned against labor as well; and, indeed, the 
Supreme Court tried its best to do so. Yet the total effect 
has been on the whole to carry through the original 
legislative intentions. The liberals and the left need not 
fear the creation of precedents that may be used against 
them. When a time of crisis comes, it will not be past 
precedents that count; new precedents, as Hitler has 
shown in Germany, can easily be created in the interests 
of ruthless power. What must be feared is not precedents 
but the sort of social breakdown that will make all prece- 
dents, good and bad, equally irrelevant. 

To avoid this social breakdown we must move in the 
direction of a clear economic program, calling for demo 
cratic control of industry, and at the same time in the 
direction of regulation of anti-social propaganda. Indi- 
viduals of the highest caliber would be required to man 


524 


a board such as I have suggested. There come to my mind 
men like Lloyd Garrison, Alexander Meiklejohn, Alvin 
Johnson, William Allen White—men wise and tolerant 
in the way of words but so tenacious of the ethics of the 
thinking craft that they could recognize the spurious and 
dishonest. The task of such a board would be to re- 
quire complete information about the provenience and 
financing of political statements, to see that all inflam- 
matory radio statements are backed up by a bill of par- 
ticulars, to allow for the answering of controversial 
material—and, if necessary, to ban material that is poi- 
sonous and spurious. The decisions of this board would 
be, of course, reviewable by the courts under the rule of 
Jaw. With any sort of good direction the task of the 
board would become that of monitor rather than censor; 
and as one of the consequences the press and radio would 
in the long run set up their own code of ethics. Such a 
law would be hard to write. Yet surely it would be no 
more difficult than the drafting of the SEC. 

This would not proceed on the principle that there 
need be no tolerance for the intolerant. I think that is 
an unnecessarily dangerous principle. To pick the intol- 
erant would be a subjective matter; to hound them, an 
all too easy absolutism. What we want to create for all is 
a set of rules within which tolerance and intolerance 
shall operate. 


What chance has such a program of becoming a 
reality? In the immediate future, very little. The con- 
fusion between laissez faire and genuine freedom in the 
opinion industries is unlikely to be dissipated easily, and 
as long as it remains in the popular mind, any attempt, 
however prayerful and innocuous, to restore competition 
in ideas will lead to anguished howls from the monopo- 
lists 
country. Nevertheless, we must continue our attempts to 
clarify our thinking in this area. One of the crucial 
reasons for the failure of progressive movements in the 


and the howls will be echoed through the entire 


past has, been their unwillingness or inability to operate 
in this area, with the result that the mass mind has been 
turned against them and they have been doomed to a 
melancholy soliloquy. 

American history is the story of the attempts of the 
minority will to suppress the democratic consciousness. 
It is the story, therefore, of successive upsurges of demo- 
cratic strength, each of which has threatened to break 
the minority power. In 1932 there was such an upsurge. 
There will be another. When it comes, the progressiyes 
must understand that unless they can restore freedom in 
the opinion industries, they are again doomed to a brief 
flurry of excitement and reformism and then to a frus- 


trated soliloquy. 


{ Mr. 
/ yinted in last week’ s 


Lerner’s article, the first half of which was 
issue, will be discussed editorially 


in a forthcoming issue. } 
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Everybody's Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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The Investment Outlook 


ISCUSSING, on September 30, the slump in govern. 
pone bonds that followed the outbreak of war, this 
department suggested that the weight of idle money would 
soon provide a corrective. In the weeks since, an appreciable 
recovery has occurred, and the market is now proceeding on 
an even keel, rendering unnecessary additional ballast in the 
shape of Federal Reserve purchases. What is more, the 
‘Treasury has been able to carry out a major refunding opera 
tion on terms which, if slightly less favorable than those 
possible in June, are very much better than anything 
would have been possible a few weeks earlier. To be specific, 
it was able to induce holders of $526,000,000 of 15, per 
cent notes to exchange into a new 1 per cent issue due March 
15, 1944. This means a saving of about $1,800,000 in inter. 
est charges and indicates that the government can still borrow 
on extremely advantageous terms. 

Cheap money is also available to private industry, provided 
the borrower can show a sound balance-sheet, but the oft- 
prophesied revival in corporate financing is still just around 
the corner. Prior to September there had been a fair volume 
of refunding operations, particularly by the utilities, which 
despite all their tribulations were in numerous instances able 
to replace high-coupon bonds by 3 or 31/, per cent issues and 
thus improve the equity of their long-suffering stockholders 
But private issues calling for new money—that is to say, 
representing additions to real capital—were few and far 
between. According to the Commercial and Financial Chron. 
icle, total financing of this character for the first nine months 
of the year was only $302,000,000. This is the poorest show- 
ing since 1935 and compares with $705,000,000 and $1,075, 
000,000 for the corresponding periods of 1938 and 1937 
respectively. 

Since economists of almost all schools are agreed that 
recovery must lag unless there is a steady increase in new 
investment, these figures do not make very cheerful reading 
Fortunately the statistics of new public financing do not tel! 
the whole story. Many big corporations art extremely well 
supplied with cash and thus in a position to finance plant 
extensions without seeking the assistance of the market. 
Quite a number of projects involving the investment of ap- 
preciable sums have been announced in the last few weeks 
without any suggestion of a corresponding sale of securiti¢s. 
In this connection it may be noted that a small decline in 
public construction in September was more than offset by 4 
16 per cent rise in private contracts. This improvement was 


b ° ° ° “2 
entirely due to a larger volume of commercial building, with 


contracts for factories practically double those awarded in 
September, 1938. Complete figures are not yet available f 
October, but the latest reports suggest that private contracts 
continue to compare favorably in volume with a year 2g0 
However, they are not increasing rapidly enough to offset the 
decline in public contracts due to the diminished activity of 


the PWA and other federal agencies. Private enterpris¢ will 
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ve to do better than this to justify its claim that public 
avestment has become unnecessary. 

Another and extremely important sector of the investment 

| where increasing activity can be observed is housing. 

; e total of new dwelling units constructed during the cur- 

at year is expected to reach 300,000, with a value of one 

\n dollars. This figure would represent an advance of 

ser cent over the 1938 figure, but it is still 100,000 below 

tal achieved in 1929. The possibility of a further im- 

vement in this direction next year seems to hinge largely 


on the juestion of costs. Wholesale prices of building mate- 
; have risen 3.3 per cent since the middle of August, and 
‘her advances are threatened. Figures recently released by 
e SEC show that a cross-section of the building-products 
nanufacturing industry returned profits of 12.6 per cent on 
; in 1937. This suggests that there is room for a reduc- 
yn in profit margins with a view to a stimulation of sales. 
Certainly any attempt to broaden them would react adversely 
on the volume of home-building. The current investigation of 
the building industry by the Department of Justice may, how- 
ever, tend to discourage profiteering. 


[he rather tenuous nature of recovery in housing is illus- 
rative of the still-undetermined course of our economy in 
e coming year. Unless an increasing part of our mounting 

industrial production can be translated into additional capital 

equipment, the upward trend is likely to be as rapidly re- 
versed as it was in 1937. And no doubt, if that happens, 
ness will once again blame the New Deal for under- 
ning its confidence. The alibi is already being prepared. 

An article in the current Commercial and Financial Chronicle 

advises executives to exercise extreme caution in expanding 
erations so long as Mr. Roosevelt occupies the White 


House, or until the fiscal, labor, and business-regulation 
policies which Wall Street dislikes are discontinued. The 


the question whether ‘‘goods will continue to be in large- 
enough demand to warrant further capital investments.” It 

ot very easy to see how scrapping the New Deal would 
increase the demand for goods; indeed, it is much more 
robable that it would lead to a sharp curtailment of de- 
mand and send all the business indices plunging downward. 
The fact 1s that the road to increased demand is wide open 
to business should it care to take it, and recent geometrical 
§ increases in profits in response to arithmetrical increases in 
S output have given it the signal to go ahead. Again and again 
Sin this department, at the risk of boring my readers, I have 
p insisted that the way to stimulate demand is to reduce prices 


and give elasticity to the consumer’s dollar. There is nothing 
n the least radical about this doctrine. On the contrary, it is 


hort 
} 


part and parcel of the classical principles of economics to 
p Which business likes to appeal when any restriction is put 
on its activities. It would be well, therefore, if our leading 
industrialists, instead of attempting to eat their individualist 
caxe and have it, would try the effect of lower profit margins 


645 a cure for anemic confidence. 


Correction. On October 28 Kelvinator was mentioned in 
this column as among General Motors’ “other interests.” 
This, of course, should have read Frigidaire. Kelvinator is 
pthe product of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. 






In the Wind 


O INTIMATES in the United States Alfred Duff 
eae has confided that Britain will have a new Prime 
Minister in the fairly near future. Although he will undoubt- 
edly deny it publicly, Cooper has even told friends the name 


of Chamberlain's successor. It is, he says, Alfred Dutt Cooper. 


SCOOP: FROM. the 


rr, ‘ a 
Anmisterdam, 


Ne Ws 


October 20. An early major move by Reich 


International Service ticke 
fiihrer Adolf Hitler in favor of peace or vastly increased 
hostilities was predicted by well-informed sources in Am 


sterdam today.” 


AT THE TIME of the Courageous sinking, London corre- 
spondents wanted to remind readers that the King and 
Queen had visited the ship six weeks before the war began. 
But the Ministry of Information banned all references to 
the visit, reminding correspondents that no mention could 
be made of the movements of the Royal Family—although 
the visit had been reported in newspapers throughout the 
world. 


VIA UNDERGROUND GERMANY: A German mother 
taught her child to end her prayers each night by saying: 
“Thank God for Adolf Hitler.” The child faithfully fol- 
lowed instructions, then one night turned bewildered to lier 
mother and asked, “How will I end my prayers if Hitler 
dies?” “Oh,” said the mother, “just say, Thank God.” 


APPARENTLY THE colonial censors are overworked. An 
American who received a letter from Trinidad found the 
envelope stamped: “Opened by the Censor." A piece of 
gummed paper was glued over the edge where the letter 
had apparently been opened. The recipient soaked the letter 
and removed the gummed paper. The envelope was intact. 


THE “CHRISTIAN MOBILIZERS” are suffering from 
serious internal disorders; there was a fist-fight in their offices 
recently between leader Joe McWilliams and one of his chief 
aides. . . . It won't appear publicly for some time, but a new 
left-wing group is definitely being formed. . . . Newspaper 
circulations have nosedived sharply since the war settled 
down. .. . At least four more Communist Party chieftains 


are likely to be indicted for passport trouble. 


THE BRITISH government has flashed the green light to 
lecturers planning American trips. At first it had intended to 
keep all its orators home, letting American sympathizers and 
Canadian speakers plead the Allied cause here. But evidence 
of anti-Chamberlain and even anti-British feeling here has 
altered the decision. Former critics of Chambcrlain—like 
Alfred Duff Cooper—are being especially encouraged to 
speak here. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wivd 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that « 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Holland in War Time 


The Hague, October 14 
F THE war should end quickly no country would 
rejoice more than Holland. Yet many would regret a 
settlement which did not wholly remove Hitler from 
the scene. As long as there is a Nazi government in 
Berlin, nobody in Holland will feel safe. There is here a 
small and waning Dutch Nazi Party which still publishes 
a weekly, but I hear that it has lost ground rapidly since 
Hitler went into partnership with Stalin. Not a daily 
newspaper, save perhaps one, leans to the Nazi cause. 
It is true that bankers and traders, and Holland is a 
nation of traders, would be sorry to see Germany 
wrecked, since it is their natural hinterland and a chief 
customer, but those same bankers and traders are heartily 
behind every move to perfect the arrangements for flood- 
ing a large part of Holland to keep out the Nazis—some 
very interesting things are being done in this connection 
which never appear in print. It is also true that Holland 
is not nearly so menaced as Scandinavia or suffering so 
much. It has stood the first shock of war much better 
than in 1914 and better than anyone thought possible 
two months ago. If its merchant fleet has been thoroughly 
disorganized by the British blockade control, that has not 
been going on long enough to be felt too grievously. 
There will be suffering, however, if the war continues 
a long time, for export and import trade is extremely 
important and mobilization has entailed great expense. 
Holland makes a good deal of money out of its colonies 
and will benefit from the increased prices which their 
products have brought since September 1, provided these 
products can be brought to Europe. The government is 
helping out the merchant marine by supplying war-time 
insurance and has been bringing over cargoes of grain 
on its own account, one of which, worth 1,500,000 
guilders, was lost last week with the Binnendijk. But 
when I went around the harbor at Amsterdam yesterday 
I was appalled to see only one foreign flag in the harbor 
and that over a French vessel undergoing repairs. Still, 
the figure of the unemployed does not seem to have risen 
alarmingly. Some 400,000 in a population of 8,600,000 
were out of work before war came, and probably not 
many more are now jobless. For this the mobilization is 
in part responsible; nearly 400,000 troops are under 
arms, enough, it is hoped, to keep back the Germans until 
the land can be flooded. But the unemployed will in- 
crease slowly and steadily if the war drags on. Everyone 





I have spoken with here or in England says that if : 
war lasts three years it will wreck the economy and th 
civilization of all Europe. That is the view of an ir: 
portant banker with whom I talked this morning 
of a number of the diplomats stationed here. 

Today Holland is still bartering milk, butter, and egg 
for German machinery, chemicals, and medicines. |; 
not very eager to do this, but it does not dare to cut dows 
the trade for fear of antagonizing the Nazis, who | 
for some time past been making trouble by demanding 
the removal of Jewish directors and owners of Dutch 
firms as a price of continued German orders. The Nazi 
have also threatened to throw their business to Bel giun 
Blackjacking is now a regular part of German busines 
policy. Already the Dutch government has had to intro. 
duce gasless Sundays, and sugar rationing, the first 
series in all probability, goes into effect in two days. T 
set an example, the royal family has returned to horse 
and taken up bicycles—it seems to me that Holland mus 
have the largest number of bicycles per capita of an; 
country on earth and the highest percentage of reckless 
riders. Outwardly, the country looks prosperous and 
happy despite the depression that existed in certain lines 
before the war. The trains are crowded and so are the 
cafes; the shopping streets are jammed, and the movies— 
mostly American—very well patronized. 

One thing is notable about the press in Holland, and 
that is the volume of excellent American news that it 
carries. The dailies are ahead of the English papers in this 
respect. Indeed, the amount of their foreign telegraphic 
news and the excellence of their special correspondents 
in the great capitals are striking and ought to make : 
profound impression on such Germans as come here 
I hear the Dutch papers criticized on the ground that 
their editorials exert no influence either in peace or wat, 
but I suspect they are well aware of the danger of being 
too aggressively anti-German just now. If they are not 
brilliant editorially, they still keep up high standards and 
give no impression of being primarily advertising me 
diums. They are numerous too, especially when one te 
calls that Chicago has only one morning newspaper (an¢ 
look at the damn thing) and New York really only two. 


’ P 
¢ 


That is not the only thing in which Holland is alicad of 
us. It makes a New Dealer hang his head in shame t 
see how housing in this country has kept up with the 
growth of population—21 per cent in fifteen years. Al 
the cities have superb blocks of new homes on thei! 


fringes. Page all our innumerable housing authorities’ 
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and the GIST OF ART. By John Sloan. American Artists’ Group. 
$3.75. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST’S STORY. By George Biddle. 
Little, Brown and Company. $4. 
nd egg AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES: A Biography of 
Louis M. Eilshemius. By William Schack. American 
Artists’ Group. $3. 


10 have MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING. By Peyton Boswell, 
landing Jr. Dodd, Mead and Company. $5. 

Dutd A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES. Edited by 
e Naz Thomas Craven. Simon and Schuster. $10. 
ei giun HAVE WE AN AMERICAN ART? By Edward Alden 
DUSINESS Jewell. Longmans, Green and Company. $2.75. 
O Intro: AMERICA’S OLD MASTERS. By James Thomas Flexner. 
rst of 3 Viking Press. $3.75. 
T THE ARTIST OF THE REVOLUTION: The Early Life of 
» horses Charles Willson Peale. By Charles Coleman Sellers. 
nd must Feather and Good. $7.50. 


reckless MERICAN art is having something of a gala day, to 

Fe by the number of current exhibitions, antholo- 

acd cies, histories, biographies, autobiographies, and critical in- 

> uiries the season has brought us, with others in the imme- 

diate past and more promised. An explosion of interest is 

urring not unlike that which American poetry enjoyed 
me twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

Among the artists no single impresario has come forward 
to rival Amy Lowell among the poets by a gift for rever- 
erating publicity; but contemporary painting has its en- 
‘graphic J thusiasts, or at least one, who like Miss Lowell have played 
} favorites, and other parallels between the two movements 
re extensive. They began at about the same time, around 


ie here 10, each with a bias toward the American subject or scene 
nd th in poetry through Masters, Lindsay, and Sandburg, in 
on wat unting through Sloan, Henri, and other members of the 


Eight,” unpleasantly called the ‘‘ashcan school.” Each 
movement has experienced a strong French infusion, and 
the two have been closely intertwined through friendships. 
Poetry developed in ‘the Middle West earlier than did paint- 
ing and became part of a general literary insurgence. Paint- 
ing, though less in the public eye, fought its way through the 
dense undergrowth of a dealers’ market in French art in 
New York. It is now well out in the open. American art is 
to be seen in all parts of the country with a multitude of 
me t iresh subjects; and painters are disclosing literary gifts. In 


with the the bulk of their writings they threaten to match the war 
oars. All correspondents, that is, if we count one reproduction of a 


painting as equal to ten printed pages, which seems fair 
enough. 











HAVE WE AN AMERICAN ART? 


BY CONSTANCE ROURKE 


What John Sloan and the other members of the “Eight” 
accomplished in their fighting years was not so much a dis- 
covery or rediscovery of the American scene as proof that 
its raw or homely aspects could become subjects for art: 
scrubwomen at their daily tasks, loafers at a bar, women 
cooking a late meal in a shabby apartment. No one of the 


“Eight” fought this battle more resolutely than did Sloan 


4 


both as a teacher and by the example of his own work, yet 
in “Gist of Art’ he is concerned not with old wars but 


with his craft. He is against ‘‘direct’’ painting, passionately 
in favor of underpainting, glazing, low relief, what he calls 
sculpturing in paint, and a conscious division of form and 
color. One may belong to the other side at any point yet 
find his concern irresistible because of the ardent and gen- 
erous character from which it so clearly derives. Here in 
terms almost wholly of techniques we have the sharply 
drawn self-portrait of one who is continually refreshed by 
the springs of visual experience. Some 270 of Sloan's paint- 
ings, etchings, and drawings, reproduced in a time sequence 
at the end of the book, are the more enlivening because of 
the candid salty bits of Sloan’s talk set alongside of them. 

Toward the end of “An American Artist's Story” George 
Biddle says, by way of retrospect, that the “Eight’’ had 
hardly begun to attract public attention when ‘“‘an intel- 
lectual rift’’ occurred, signalized by the appearance of a 
group of modernists who were unconcerned with the Amer- 


ican subject. Under the influence of French art they tended 
toward abstraction. Mr. Biddle does not trace the course of 
this group, perhaps because his own allegiances in art did 
not develop until after the war, nor do we learn by what 
transit he passed from some of the more exotic phases of 
modernism to the point where he could paint the murals in 
the Department of Justice Building or “In Memoriam, 
Sacco and Vanzetti.’’ Contemporary use of art as social pro 
test or social affirmation, or, as is more commonly said, as 
propaganda, seems a clear sequence out of the work of the 
“Eight.”” Sloan's cartoons in the old Masses are a definite 
antecedent. It is stimulating to keep such continuities in 
mind. But if Mr. Biddle omits an account of this step he 
has written a highly readable personal record with a broad 
sketching in of art movements and social backgrounds, as 
he traces his emergence as an artist from Philadelphia, 
Groton, and Harvard by way of the Far West, the South 
Seas, and Paris. His descriptions of personalities, particu- 
larly if they tend toward the bizarre, have a way of lighting 
up general issues. Sometimes they provide illumination of 
the farther past in our art history, as does the strongly drawn 
chapter on Mary Cassatt. 

The biography of Eilshemius, the self-styled old Ma- 
hatma, goes off on another tack altogether. We shall hardly 
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expect to find there a reflection of broad movements. Eil- 
shemius has been cut off from the contemporary world by 
an obsession as to recognition which has driven him to the 
brink of the psychopathic. His life seems to have contained 
no dramatic episodes; his free and rather delicate lyric talent 
has shown no marked stages of development. But it is hu- 
manly as well as aesthetically significant that a gift such as 
his could carry a dead weight through many years and keep 
its intrinsic quality. This is matter for a slender, sympathetic 
study. Mr. Schack has blown it up beyond the natural scale 
of its form and content in “And He Sat Among the Ashes,” 
producing a massive book packed with inconsiderable detail. 
His tone, unfortunately, is facetious, and the slight inner 
theme is lost. 

If Eilshemius represents an exception or digression, we 
return to the question of movements in Mr. Boswell’s spa- 
cious anthology of color reproductions, “Modern American 
Art.”” He has ruled out the abstractionists as ‘‘not American”’ 
—Marin, Weber, Walkowitz, Stuart Davis, and others who 
typify the “intellectual rift’ of which Mr. Biddle speaks. 
He skims rather lightly in his choices over work that rep- 
resents social protest. The American scene of the “Eight” 
was mainly urban; this is only touched upon, with one 
picture each by Sloan and Bellows. The principal figures are 
those whom Thomas Craven has discussed far and wide: 
Benton, Burchfield, Curry, Marsh, and Wood, who have 
come into notice within the last ten years and who, with 
the exception of Marsh, represent the rise of the Middle 
West in painting, with an emphasis upon the rural or pro- 
vincial subject. Other work representing the same drift in 
New England and the South is broadly shown. Except for 
Sheeler’s “City Interior’’ and one or two other pictures one 
wouldn’t guess from this collection that the actual American 
scene is highly industrial. Mr. Boswell includes informal 
bricf biographies of some seventy artists that give a great 
sense of vitality to the movement he portrays. By way of 
preface he has written a rapid sketch of American art his- 
tory, and he shows some eighteen reproductions of American 
paintings from the past. His choice here seems somewhat 
cursory. Copley, for example, does not appear. Mr. Boswell 
obviously views the past only as a backdrop. Yith unmis- 
takable enthusiasm he insists that American art has at last 
come of age through the work of a very contemporary, 
selected group, and still further that these artists have cre- 
ated “the only new development in the world of art,” one 
which promises to be “the most important movement since 
the days of the Italian Renaissance.” 

Even a confirmed Middle Westerner may be abashed by 
these statements. We have at last the rise of the Middle 
West and of some other regional art, but does this make the 
occasion for hanging out so many large bright banners? At 
least the season brings this view well forward. In the 
preface to his sumptuous collection in color of world mas- 
terpieces Mr. Craven offers it again, declaring that his chosen 
five are “‘leaders in the most exciting and important art 
movement existing in a troubled world.” It would be too 
much to say that the magnificent sequence of the “Treasury,” 
beginning with Giotto and the great Italians and coming 


down through the greater stages of European art history, is 
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only a prelude for the work of Benton, Burchfield, Curry 
Marsh, and Wood; but they achieve a climactic final ; 
tion in this volume, and they occupy one-third of the space 
devoted to American art. No other contemporary Americar 
painters except Sloan are included; and Mr. Craven's 
sideration of our earlier American art, like that of Mr 
well, seems casual. He has reproduced the exceedingly we 
known Mrs. Seymour Fort by Copley, the perennial W 
ington by Gilbert Stuart, the much-reproduced “'S: 
Heron” by Audubon, not a typical work nor one of the 
finest: indeed, the background of the Carolina rice plant 
tion was almost surely painted by another hand. 

Both Mr. Craven and Mr. Boswell buoyantly note 
poor reception 6f the American exhibitions sent to 
and London last summer. They believe our art was dis. 
paraged beacuse it differed from French or English art 
this they take to mean that our art is at last distinct 
American. A good many sly remarks were made by the 
French and English critics, it is true, but their main \ 
seems to have been that American art is still imitative, main! 
imitative of French art, or else only weak and sprawling 
The whole affair made a little episode which Mr. Jewel! ha 
perhaps taken too seriously in “Have We an American Art 
These remarks belong to the harmless back-talk always ¢ 
ing on outside the realm of politics among the nationals 
various countries: the French and the English have been at 
it for decades among themselves. We have always | 
particularly easy target because of our habit of throwing our 
hats over the moon. Mr. Jewell is against hat-throwing. He 
disapproves of “the band-wagon movement of the Am« 
scene” or what in another place he calls with considerabl 
severity “its inebriate debauch.”” He wants to see painter 
less occupied with the question whether their work is or is 
not American, more concerned with universal values. Th: 





























true subject, he says, lies within. 

This is wise counsel; but since outspoken controy 
the life of the arts, we wish that Mr. Jewell had nam 
names, for this would have added both sparkle and 
to the argument. In the same connection he might 
named pictures, and still further he might have discussed ¢! 
work of those artists who, as he feels, are achieving 
versal values. As for the question posed by Mr. Jewell’s title 
he answers it with a resounding yes, but when we « 
turn the pages to learn what American art substantiallj 
we learn only that it is American because it is creat 
America by Americans. 

Neither Mr. Jewell, Mr. Boswell, nor Mr. Craven ha: 
defined the character of American art, though each leads us 
to expect that he will do so. Each either diminishes or dis 
regards the past. Mr. Boswell believes that we have “emerged 
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from three centuries of European subservience” int 
position of “a world power in art” because of “disillusion 
ment with international entanglements during the Worl 
War.” But surely disillusionment is a minor motive, ane 
any art promising a firm development has deeper roots than 
can be established within twenty years. Perhaps the time 's 
not yet ripe for defining native qualities; there is still plent) 
to be studied and restudied and much territory that 1s ua 
known or only partially known. If sequences or continuities 
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have existed they may only gradually come to light. It is an 
evidence of vitality that two books have appeared in the 
nidst of the contemporaneous approach which go at the 






estion the other way around, well toward the beginning: 
[he Artist of the Revolution: The Early Life of Charles 
Willson Peale,’” by Charles Coleman Sellers, and ‘‘America’s 
Old Masters,” by James Thomas Flexner, who applies the 
Was! ohrase to West, Copley, Peale, and Stuart, thereby suggest- 
‘ng that in their rather long period we had an art that was 
” P our own. 
To be sure, Mr. Flexner throws away the implications of 
his title at once, saying that he is concerned with the char- 
r of these artists, not with their art, which he leaves to 
ritics. Their lives were full of change, rich in episodes; 
Mr. Flexner gets, in each case, a story; and he has a 
shrewd eye for effective detail, great competence in handling 
es of material, and a spirited style. But what comes out 
these biographies is not the character but the career, ex- 
. oe ept in the case of Stuart, who is broadly and even bril- 
| | tly drawn. West never emerges as an individual fron 
. vast mythologies and his friendship with George III. 
Copley is strangely seen as the embodiment of a single qual- 
ty, timidity. Though Mr. Flexner warms toward Peale in 


ys § the end, he describes this artist’s odd restless acts so crisply 
. | piles them up in such a heap that Peale becomes ridicu- 

wis lous. Mr. Flexner has obviously enjoyed his expeditions into 
been ; the lives of these artists; it is therefore difficult to under- 


id why he has blacked out or generalized their immedi- 
ate backgrounds, why, for example, he speaks so frequently 
the wilderness,” “the savages,” ‘‘the Jehovah-haunted 
ast.” Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, where these 
n lived for varying lengths of time in the second half 
he eighteenth century, cannot be accurately described in 
h terms; the cities then exhibited a distinct worldliness and 
phistication. Nor were West, Copley, Peale, and Stuart by 
means “the first artists of the new world,” as Mr. Flex- 
er’s subtitle has it. They were preceded by a very conisider- 
e number whose paintings are known; and Ralph Earl's 
wutiful, severe work belongs to the same period as theirs, 
with that of other lesser but interesting men. 
In his book on Peale, a period study, not a full length 
iography, Mr. Sellers is not concerned with aesthetic criti- 
sm, but he has evoked Peale’s work against the minutely 
rcumstantial background of this artist's life in Maryland, 
in Philadelphia, and during the Revolution; and he has 
lrawn the portrait with an intimate charm. The limber, ir- 
repressible, generous character comes to life. We now need 
Peale at full length, and finally we should have the volu- 
minous Peale diaries, which Mr. Sellers knows so well. 
Probably some significance attaches to the fact that nearly 
ill these books have used the approach of biography rather 
than of criticism, as by a common instinct to place artists 
and their work within that native scene which is now so 
much discussed. Mr. Craven is at his best in the informal 
notes, partly biographical, that accompany each picture in 
his monumental anthology. If we may quarrel with some of 
his choices of American painting, for the rest he has given 
us an inexhaustible collection, one which moreover may sug- 
gest certain broad commentaries upon American art: the pic- 


II plenty 






ntinules 








tures in his great sequence offer eternities in art; they prov de 


touchstones. It may be salutary to compare Benton's * Perse 
phone” with Cranach’s “Nymph of the Spring,” which Mr 
Craven also reproduces. Mr. Boswell’s whole panoramic col- 
lection may be played off against Mr. Craven's with signifi- 
cant results, not only as to the quality of individual Ameri- 
can works but as to the elusive American element. There 
may be no final agreement about what is American, and we 
shall probably hear more from those who contend that such 
distinctions are futile, that art is not national. We may hope 
that further controversies may develop, with new panoramas 
of pictures, for the spilling out of conflicting ideas should 
mean a more general exploration of our diverse and bur 


geoning art and a larger, more widespread enjoyment of it 


Lobbies and Lawmakers 
THE PRESSURE BOYS. By Kenneth G. Crawford. Julian 


. 


Messner. $3 


ERHAPS the most striking accomplishment of the New 
Pen has been to pack the executive arm of the govern- 
ment with a minority of able and honest men. Not one of 
them would have previously had the opportunity or diges- 
tion to touch politics with a ten-foot pole. Yet they are not 
rich and righteous silk stockings who want nothing more 
than to disqualify Irish building contractors from wielding 
political power. They have made their peace with the 


a) 
wne 
ic young 


dilemma of muckraking days: why do all the 
men want to work for our corporations and why don’t any 
New LD 7 


of them want to work for our government? The 
ers by and large reflect the feeling of so many Americans 


that the only way to do anything about corruption is by a 
revolution whose corruption would be worse; as a matter of 
fact, many Americans are grateful right now for the op 
portunity of living under corruption by Congressional vote 
rather than corruption by dictatorial decree. To them the 


New Dealers’ concentration on economic and social obje 
tives rather than on corruption as 
the better part of realism. 


such undoubtedly seems 

Coming as it does at the end of eight years of this effort 
of decent, intelligent people to live alongside their Con- 
gressmen, this book by Mr. Crawford, who writes for The 
Nation from Washington, is particularly important. For the 
New Dealers are the first to confess that their achievement 
to date is embodied more in memos and unfulfilled pro 
grams than in legislation and reemployment. This book 
about the corruptionists describes the people who have stale 
mated the New Deal. Indeed, nothing could make this book 
more timely than the recurrence of war—it licked Wilson's 
New Freedom—which has reunited the Democratic Party 
under the hegemony of the Southerners, who have only their 
votes to sell, and given political leadership to Pittman of 
the silver pork barrel, who has been demanding the scalps 
of the New Dealers. The names which recur again and 
again in Crawford's lurid tale of the lobbyists are Tydings, 
O'Connor, Cummings—the old line politicos who have been 
most effective in making the New Deal just a popular smoke 


i 


screen for bigger and better favors. 
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Take, for instance, the case of former Attorney General 
Homer Cummings, author of the court-packing bill for 
which Tommy Corcoran has always been blamed. Crawford 
tells about Bruce Kremer, purged National Committeeman 
from Montana, whom you had to see if you wished to 
arrange matters with the Department of Justice. He relates 
how Kremer turned up as lawyer for Hopson’s Associated 
Gas system, financial so fantastic that 
utility magnates talk like SEC commissioners about it; how 


whose set-up is 
one of Kremer’s colleagues in the Associated affair was that 
well-known Washington lawyer Pat Hurley, Hoover's Sec- 
retary of War. He tells the story of that other Associated 
lawyer Basil O'Connor, whose brother, Rules Committee 
O'Connor, finally paid with his political head for his scan- 
dalous protection of Hopson. He goes into the story of 
Cummings’s former first assistant and later law partner, 


and Oil 


while he was on the department's pay roll for $10,000 a 


William Stanley, who represented Columbia Gas 


year, which is tops for government. Nor does he omit men- 
tion of the still intriguing relations between Cummings, his 
Assistant Attorney General, Brien McMahon, and Cum- 
mings’s old law client, a Connecticut industrialist of parts 
named Coster. 

The Pressure Boys’ is worth reading if only for the way 
it takes the frock coat off the back of Millard Tydings, who 
invokes only the loftiest principles in fighting economic and 
social legislation. It seems that Tydings’s entrepreneur ac- 
tivities were conducted in partnership with a lawyer named 
Levy, who was retained by liquor interests and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. Thereupon, Tydings got 
busy with his famous price-fixing bill—government inter- 
vention in business on a scale no New Dealer ever en- 
visioned—which, explains Crawford, he shoved through 
Congress as a rider on the District of Columbia’s 1937 ap- 
propriation bill: Roosevelt could not veto the bill without 
depriving Washington of funds for its local government. 
Tydings, to protect the taxpayers, has fought government 
spending: on page 25 Crawford tells how Tydings lobbied 
the USHA to get $100,000 for a client of his who owned 
slum properties; on page 291, how even Dan Roper was 
scandalized by Tydings’s lobbying for a ship-scrapping con- 
tract for another client; most incredible of all, on pages 
290-91, how the WPA built a road to his estate for $7,000 

nearly a year’s pay for a Senator—on the contract for 
which another law partner of his pocketed a commission, 
and how the government dug ‘‘a yacht basin in front of his 
Havre de Grace home—handy for his mother-in-law’s 
yi nt” 

Then we have the sugar crowd, with its enormous Sena- 
torial strength and its fantastic civil wars. And the shipping 
gang, where we meet up with Elisha Hanson, who likes to 
play Joan of Arc for free speech, some Hoover luminaries, 
of the crowd. It is too bad that Crawford 


and the rest 


finished his book before he could tell the story of how 
Bill Shearer came back to town in connection with cash 
and-carry, and how the other ship lobbyists have been oper- 
ating in the Senate—this is one reason the bill took so long 
to get through. At any rate, people who like the New Deal 


enough to vote for it again in spite of the fact that it 








The NATION 


doesn’t get anything done can learn by reading this book 
about the motives of many who have put sand in the ma. 
chinery. The publishers deserve to be hung for not indexing 
all the fascinating documentation in the volume. 
ELIOT JANEWAY 


Patroon Schuyler’s Son-in-law 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By David Loth. Carrick and 

Evans. $3. 

LEXANDER HAMILTON'S is the first of our great 
Ai americn success stories, and the tale of the “bastard 
brat of a Scots Peddler’ from St. Nevis in the Danish Wes 
Indies has been told many times. William Graham Sumner 
used it to illustrate the wickedness of government inter 
ference in business. Henry Cabot Lodge turned the s 
into a kind of Republican campaign document. Robert 
Warshow celebrated Hamilton as the greatest Secreta: 
the Treasury before Andrew Mellon. Vandenberg, the liter 
ary man from Michigan, called Hamilton “the Greatest 
American” and explained away his hero’s contemptuous 
reference to “our real disease, which is democracy.”’ It seems 
that Hamilton was “the great original American crusader 
against “what the modern day would more accurately brand 
as bolshevism.’” Hamilton has been twice psychoanalyzed 
Harry Elmer Barnes once traced Hamilton's “‘authority- 
loving’’ personality to the fact that he was practically father. 
less, though the old gentleman did write home occasionallj 
when he ran out of funds. Johan J. Smertenko, after running 
a hand over Hamilton's id, pronounced him “a susceptible 
neurotic” burdened with an inferiority complex due to his 
birth out of wedlock. 

Loth’s approach in this new biography is indicated by its 


and exceptional ability would have brought him success in 
any society. But while his low origin and penniless beginning 
would have been serious obstacles in the England he admired, 
they did not prove so in the States. Hamilton despised demo 
racy and loved order, but it was only in the more equalitarian 
atmosphere of America and in a turbulent period of revol 
tion and social reconstruction that he could have achieved 
so rapid a rise. At twenty he was aide-de-camp to Wash- 
ington, at thirty-one a Founding Father, at thirty-three Secre 
tary of the Treasury, Washington's one-man brain tr 
drafter of the President’s speeches, dominant figure of the 
Cabinet, hated ‘King of the Feds.” Hamilton at thirty-cight 
was already an Elder Statesman, retired from the Treasury 
to a profitable law practice in New York. Loth tells the story 
well, and those who have not read it before will not be dis- 
appointed in his pages. He has an eye for color and a feeling 
for the dramatic. But he makes no contribution to our under- 
standing of Hamilton, and he writes of the great political 
struggles of his time in a curiously a-political way. The details 
are there, but the fire is lacking. The “Report on Manufac- 
tures” becomes a kind of interlude amid assignations wit) 
Maria Reynolds, and the struggle between Hamilton an¢ 
Jefferson, between the plutocratic and the democratic point 
of view, is too prettily refereed. Hamilton is declared right 


in mistrusting the “brain power” of the people; Jefferson, 
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trusting to their “‘instinct.’’ But the real job of the his- 


n and biographer is not to weigh anti-equalitarian ab- 





.ctions against equalitarian but to study their impact on 





exing -diate and practical issues. All men may not be created 
_ but those who thought they were helped to create the 
"AY tality in which they believed. 

“We have not yet had a revaluation of Hamilton in terms 
yntemporary doctrine and in the light of contemporary 
lems. Though this Gracchus-in-reverse has always been 

hero of our upper classes, his broad view of the federal 
rnment’s powers has become one of the mainstays of 
eal constitutional theory; thus the minority in the 


, 


great rst AAA decision went back to Hamilton's conception of 
tard the “general welfare’ clause to support government inter- 
West vention in behalf of agriculture. For Hamilton was no be- 
r in laissez faire. Under his leadership the merchant and 

ulator seized boldly on the instruments of the new 

ernment and used them for their own purposes. Hamil- 

Robert ton’s rationalization was that a strong national government 
ry of wld only be established if it served the interests of those 
lasses that wanted a strong national government. Loth, like 

past biographers, regards this circular reasoning as states- 

manlike insight. But only Gustavus Myers, in his “History 
of the Supreme Court,”’ has given us a glimpse of the clients 
sader ind wealthy family connections which provide as good an 
brand explanation for Hamilton’s actions as his theories. Hamilton, 
lyzed like Madison, was a “Marxist,” for we sometimes forget that 
hority- the view of society as a struggle of classes is far older than 
Marx. Yet we have no Marxist biography of Hamilton, no 

onal; economic interpretation” of the poor boy who married a 
inning Schuyler, of the eighteenth-century John W. Davis who came 
eptible to conclusions on society that coincided with the interests 


s clients. I. F. STONE 


aay We lhe China War 
CHAOS IN ASIA. By Hallett Abend. Ives Washburn. $3. 
T iE head of the China Bureau of the New York Times 


Hallett Abend—has been widely criticized in recent 


Sberten ie » for his failure to bestir himself out of Shanghai into 
revolu: [Me \2¢ Interior of China where things have been really happen- 
hieved [ae (9g. Your reviewer confesses to have been one of the critics. 
Wash s But criticism gives way to sincere praise on reading what, as 
ioc § a journalistic achievement, must be set down as one of the 


est books written on the Far East since the outbreak of 


ir 


It is not the book of a war correspondent. Mr. Abend’s 


reasury experiences with actual fighting were limited to Shanghai, 
e where he was wounded in a misguided aerial bombing in the 
be dis- carly weeks of the conflict. Yet it is a war book and an im- 
feeling portant one in that it shows, in an extraordinarily graphic 
under: way, the effects of the Japanese invasion on the occupied 
olitical sections of China—and on Japan itself. Mr. Abend pulls no 
details punches. He sets forth the full sordid story of Japanese loot- 
inufa ing and raping, of organized gambling, opium smoking, 
is with prostitution, and armed robbery under official Japanese pro- 
yn and ection. He tells of the Japanese plans to monopolize all 





isiness in the occupied areas, of their spying and terroristic 





C point 











d right 
fie rson, 


activities, Of the studied insolence of the Japanese soldiers 








] 
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to Chinese, and even foreign, civilians. No extensive trip to 
the interior is necessary to document this indictment of 
Japan's ‘New Order in Asia,” which Mr. Abend calls “the 
New Disorder.” Scores of illustrations are taken from the 


h 


author's personal experience in Shanghai. The conduct of 


the Japanese sentries at the Garden Bridge at Shanghai pro- 
vides a whole chapter of bitter anecdotes. 


No writer has gone farther than Mr. Abend in picturing 


the weakness of Jipan’s position. He quotes the comman ler 
in-chief of the Japanese armies in China as admitting that 
+} 


his troops are probably worse disciplined than are those 


t 


of any other important nation in the world. He tells of the 


desperate economic situation in which Japan finds itself, of 
malnutrition at home, and of the weakness of the yen abroad. 
And he describes the efforts of the Japanese to escape the 
effects of the American and British boycotts of Japanese 
products. “Nearly every ship that leaves Kobe for Shanghai,” 
he writes, ‘carries a heavy tonnage of Japanese silk. At 
Shanghai it is rebaled, labeled ‘Made in China,’ and re- 
shipped to American or European ports.” 

The book's special merit is perhaps its lively readable 
style. Persons who know nothing of Chinese geography and 
less of Chinese personalities will probably find it the easiest 
reading of recent books on the East, while those who are 
familiar with the Orient will derive profit from its infor- 
mation and anecdotes. Apart from a somewhat annoying 
way of stressing the author's successes in prognostication, it 
has no conspicuous faults. It tells little about ‘Free China” 
or guerrilla warfare, but that has been admirably done by 


other writers. MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Artists of Science 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW’, By Waldemar 
Kaempffert. The Viking Press. $2.50. 

N SCIENCE, by and large, there are two types of workers 
[ artists and methodists. As in other fields, the artists are 
rare. And their work frequently lacks definite attachments to 
the world of reality and is sometimes extremely difficult to 
comprehend. This book is concerned with certain highly 
imaginative fields of investigation—so imaginative, in fact, 
that the book takes on the quality of a Jules Verne travel 
tale. Its author, as scientific editor of the New York Times, 
has had a unique Opportunity to view all branches of science, 
and nobody can write better on a wide varicty of subjects 
than he. 

His description of researches into the chemical nature of 
stars and the physical properties of planets leaves the reader 
with a grasp of the immensity of the problems being attacked 
by astronomers, and explains the necessity for such a thing 
as the two-hundred-inch mirror, which has had more notice 
as a feat of glass-blowing than as a scientific instrument. For 
sheer unreality, the most thrilling chapter is the one on 
researches with rockets and rocket transportation. Many peo- 
ple know that a Professor Goddard has been experimenting 
with rockets with the hope of developing a method of leav- 
ing this planet; but I doubt if anybody except those directly 
interested appreciates how enormous are the problems in- 
volved. The designers of a rocket to be manned by human 
beings and dispatched outside the earth’s atmosphere have 


532 


to solve, among other problems, that of the lack of gravita- 
tional pull and the absence of oxygen. Only fools would 
undertake’ such research, say the pedestrians, as they sweep 
two little facts together to make a mole-hill; yet this seem- 
ingly fantastic endeavor has already made distinct contribu- 
tions to the utilization of fuels. 

The wonders of present-day chemistry and the crucial 
problems facing biologists in connection with the nature of 
the gene are well handled. There is so much material packed 
between the covers of this book, however, that it would be 
futile to select some parts of it for praise. It is better to say 
that here is modern science in its more astounding phases. 
Because of the author's grasp of his subject and the sim- 
plicity of his style the book makes excellent reading. 

HUGH H. DARBY 


Recent Fiction 


SUN AND STORM. By Unto Seppiinen. Translated by Ken- 

neth C. Kaufman. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 
This new Finnish novel provides an interesting contrast with 
Sillanpaa’s “Meek Heritage,” which was written in 1919 but 
published in English translation only a year ago. In place of 
the grim, unrelieved tragedy of the earlier story, “Sun and 
Storm” traces the rise of a peasant clan through three genera- 
tions, through the dark days of Russian oppression and the 
World War and the Bolshevist uprising, to peace and inde- 
pendence. Its picture of Finnish national pride and Russo- 
phobia may help to throw light on current negotiations in 


Moscow. 
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ARTILLERY OF TIME. By Chard Powers Smith. Charla 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


With the leisurely thoroughness of a Trollope or a Dickey, 
Mr. Smith draws a clear-cut, full-bodied portrait of a Yanks. 
family in the 1850's and through the Civil War, a picty: 
replete with both atmosphere and incident. In the two youn 


forces that made the war inevitable and helped to determine 
its outcome: the crusading idealism of the Abolitionists ang 
the hard-headed practical enterprise of the Northern indys 
trialists. Rich, sympathetic characterization, breadth of scon 
and easy mastery of style raise “Artillery of Time” far aboys 
the rank and file of Civil War novels. 


THE TORGUTS. By W. L. River. Frederick A. Stokes Com. 
pany. $2.50. 
In 1771 the Torguts, or Kalmucks, a Mongolian tribe aboy 
four hundred thousand strong, rose up against the oppression 
of Catherine the Great, left their adopted lands along the 
Volga, and set out in mass for their original homeland three 
thousand miles away. This dramatic migration, depicted ; 
century ago by De Quincey in his “Flight of a Tatar Tribe’ 
not only furnishes an amazing story of dogged perseverance 
but poignantly calls to mind the plight of uprooted group 
today, who have made or are faced with the prospect o! 
making a similar trek in search of liberty and a chance to live 


MRS. MORTON IN MEXICO. By Arthur Davison Ficke 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 


A diadem of little tales about a charming Englishwomar 
old in years but young in heart, who has adopted a remote 
Mexican village as a home. Served by a devoted cook and 
house-boy and a half-witted gardener, she dispenses pe: 
and kindnesses to her simple neighbors, plays hostess at in 
tervals to a fugitive general and a distinguished poet, an 
shortly before her death, averts a tragedy by preventing : 
clash between drink-maddened peasants and federal soldier 
who have closed the village church. 


LIGHTWOOD. By Brainard Cheney. Houghton Mifflis 
Company. $2.50. 

Yankee land-agent shenanigans and skulduggery run afoul 

of squatters’ rights in the piney woods of Georgia a few 

years after the Civil War. The crackers’ quick-triggered re 

sentment, together with a local lawyer’s scheme for outwit: 

ting the land company, leads to arson and murder. 


EGYPTIAN INTERLUDE. By Jolin Féldes. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50. 
Alexandria is the exotic setting for an international mélange 
by the author of “The Street of the Fishing Cat.” A young 
Hungarian woman, separated from her husband, takes a jo 
in the foreign colony, tries to find a niche for her restless 
warm-hearted spirit in the tight little society made up 0 
French, British, Americans, Italians, Germans, and repft 
sentatives of some other nations that may be obsolete by the 
time this gets into print. Told in a leisurely fashion, with 
extensive use of flashbacks, the story aims as much at depict 
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the characteristics of the various nationalities as at un- 
Riding Eve Martin’s quest for a place where she can feel 
@e really belongs. LOUIS B. SALOMON 


Drama Note 


4 BOUT the theater this week th> less said the better. 
“Pastoral” (Henry Miller’s Theater) is about an im- 
ctical couple of the sort called “‘lovable’” who raise much 
!) and no chickens on a farm near Kingston. It is vague 
‘ne and uncertain of mood. As for “Summer Night” 
me. James Theater), it is something which Vicki Baum con- 
Ed with Benjamin Glazer to concoct and concerns love in 
nusement park. Despite elaborate staging it suggests 
ng so much as one of the lesser radio serials. A well- 
Bsosed audience finally gave up and tittered during the 
B ccene JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


FILMS 


HAT THEY MAY LIVE,” the French picture of 
in Filmarte Theater which cannot be played in 
ance today, left cold this accidental survivor of the World 
o promised himself in 1918 “‘no more war,” though 
ro of the film is just such an accidental survivor and 
the unkept promise. It starts with an excellent 

- showing a patrol being sent out into no man’s land 
Bthe Verdun front. Next day comes the armistice. The patrol 
B called back—all the members have been killed with the 
ception of one who volunteered to take the place of a 
her of four children. The story which follows is the story 
n, who promised his comrades that there would 
wer be such a war again because the surviving soldiers 
{ not allow the repetition of the slaughter. Released 
spital, he returns to the village which his company 


d held for the time of the war, to work on devices which 
buld make another war impossible. He invents a steel glass 
1 no bullets can penetrate. The invention is stolen from 


nd promptly utilized by the armament industry, and 
uurse the enemy invents a new bullet powerful enough 
rce it. Years pass—twenty years—the ex-soldier is 
nted by his conscience and by his incapacity to stop a 
bid moving toward a new war. Reading the headlines 
1 precede the outbreak of the present war, he does not 
ow in what period he is living—1914 or 1939. He returns 
the graves of his World War comrades and calls on them 
tise and march against the soldiers who are marching into 
new war. The dead respond to his appeal, and a ghastly 
ny of war cripples frightens the countryside. The crazy 
entor who has called them out of their graves is burned 
death at the stake. In the end he marches with his former 
nrades 
Abel Glance, who wrote and directed this story—in its 
ception it had the merit of imagination and humane con- 
tion—has made it into a film which conveys merely his 





0 confused, well-meaning, and impotent pacifism, which 




























































HOW 
WAR CAME 


Raymond Gram Swing 


America’s ace radio news analyst here pre- 
sents his interpretation of the events that 
led to war and the meaning behind them 
will find it not only an exciting narrative, but 
will turn to it again and again for light on 
new problems that arise. Only through full 
comprehension of the steps that led to the 
present catastrophe is it possible to under- 
stand the trend of world affairs. 

JOHN GUNTHER says: “It’s exactly what 
A wonderfully acute and dispas- 
Mr. Swing reads even 
better than he sounds which is as high a com- 
pliment as I can think of.” “No one in these 
critical weeks has interpreted our world with 
more consistent moderation, balance and in- 
How War Came reads like drama.”— 
LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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By the Author of 
PHILOSOPHER ’S 


ARTS 
AND THE MAN 


A Short Introduction to Aesthetics 


HOLIDAY 


ad 


Irwin Edman 


“A book on aesthetics,” writes Professor Ed- 
man, “is justified not so much by leading the 
reader to further books on aesthetics, 
rather by returning him to the arts, a return 
marked by sharpened and deepened apprecia- 
tion.” Arts and the Manaffords the reader this 
opportunity. It first describes the general re- 
lations of art to the whole of our experience, 
next the origins and functions of the artistic 
process, then the specific ways in which the 
through their special 
vivify and unify our lives. In the concluding 
chapter, Professor Edman discusses the rela- 
hy, throwing new light 
major art and on the 
imaginative meaning of major philosophies. 
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he expressed in a little manifesto written on the eve of the 
present war. There he said: 


I dedicate this film to those who will die in the war of 
tomorrow. I am sure that they also will view it skeptically, 
and they will fail to recognize themselves in it. I have 
made this film because the shadow of war, already domi- 
nantly intrenched in the minds of men, is seeping into the 
world’s greatest hearts, while death silently prepares its 
dreadful counterpart. I accuse the war of yesterday of pav- 
ing the way for the Europe of today. I accuse the negligent, 
the unsecing, the selfish, and the grasping of having per- 
mitted Europe to split up into rival factions when the 
blood that had been spilled should have served to cement 
an indissoluble European alliance. In the picture and words 
of this film I have attempted to capture an instant of the 

dizzy rush of the men of today toward war. 

The picture is even worse than this manifesto. Instead of 
telling simply the tragic story of an ex-soldier who could 
not forget, it merely illustrates the manifesto of the producer 
without making it any more sensible. A great actor, Victor 
Francen, is forced to play a part made up of fine phrases and 
hypocritical feeling. Even his acting cannot always overcome 
the handicaps. The style of the picture is a mixture of pseudo- 
realism and pseudo-fantasy, producing an effect of falseness. 
(Selznick) is a picture I would not have 


liked to miss. There is, besides Leslie Howard, whom we 


‘Intermezzo”’ 


have not seen for long in such an excellent performance, a 
new actress—Ingrid Bergman—who beats all the newcomers 
of many a year. She is unspoiled and natural, wins one’s 
heart in the first moment, and knows how to act without 
She can be really gay and really sad and has a 


way of making the transition from one mood to the other 


showing it. 
which tells an unspoken story. The picture itself is an out- 
mode and stupid triange affair, with the added punish- 
ment of a moral dialogue. When the deep question was asked 
on the screen, “I wonder whether happiness has ever been 
based on the unhappiness of others,” a lady in my vicinity 
said loudly, ‘‘Plenty”; and the false morality of the whole 
exploded all around me into laughter. 
FRANZ HOELLERING 
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T IS my impression that Schnabel’s recordings of the 
| bs two sonatas, the five concertos, the Diabelli Varia- 
tions of Beethoven, and certain works of Schubert and 
Mozart represent H. M. V.’s intention to do a fairly complete 
job with Schnabel’s performances of these composers’ music. 
The project may not be completed; my impression may not 
be correct; but if the impression is correct, then the project 
is the only instance of the phonograph being used in the way 
it should be with outstanding interpreters. Recordings have 
been made of some of Toscanini’s performances; but I know 
of no plan to preserve for the future his performances of all 
the great works of Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Haydn, and 
the rest, or even all that he prepares for his broadcasts; and 
rare opportunities to record his performances of Verdi's 


Requiem and Beethoven's Missa Solemnis have been allowed 
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to pass. And far from having the superlative Budapest (,, 
tet record the quartet literature, H. M. V. has used this » 
less than it has the inferior Pro Arte and Busch Quartets 
has assigned to them its most important tasks—t] 
volumes of Haydn quartets, the Mozart viola quintet: . 
Schubert ‘cello quintet to the Pro Arte, the last Beethoys 
quartets to the Busch. A year ago, after the | ; 
Beethoven series at the Y. M. H. A., I suggested that Vicy 
record these performances. I was aware of a record « 

unwillingness to duplicate; and I would not have expec 
anything less than the artistic magnitude of the Budaing 
performances—less, that is, in sales possibilities—to indy 
Victor to duplicate its Beethoven recordings. But | wy 
wrong: Victor is duplicating all the Beethoven qu 


not with the Budapest but with the Coolidge Quartet. Th 
gives Columbia an Opportunity; and meanwhile the Budapg 
Beethoven series is being repeated at the Y. M. H A. 
November 8, 15, 22, 29, and December 2, and ld og 


be missed. 

The Coolidge Quartet offers Beethoven’s Opus 18, No. | 
played with fine technical finish and great musical unde. 
standing (M-550, $5). Handel's Organ Concerto Ong 
7, No. 4 (M-587, $4.50) begins and ends impressive) 
but is not, as a whole, one of the composer’s most it pte 
sive works. It is well played by E. Power Biggs and Art 
Fiedler’s Sinfonietta; and the fine sound of the Baroy 
Organ of the Germanic Museum is recorded with admiraby 
fidelity. Mozart’s Flute Concerto K. 314 (M-589, $3.50) § 
one of the least consequential of all the pieces of hackwox 
that he turned out, but provides the occasion for beautifd 
flute-playing by Marcel Moyse. And on a single record (198 
$1.50) is Stokowski’s latest monstrosity, an orchestra! versios 
of Chopin’s Prelude Opus 28, No. 24, with a quiet pe 
formance of Stravinsky's acidulous ‘‘Pastorale” on the 
verse side. 

The Trapp Family Choir’s album, Folk Songs of Cents! 
Europe (M-586, $7.50), offers music which is artless ani 
charming in small quantities at a time, and which is bew 
tifully sung in an excessively miniature style. On a singk 
record (2007, $1.50) Melchior sings Grieg’s ‘Swan’ wit 
characteristically sensitive phrasing and delivers two incos 
sequential songs of encore type by Sverre Jordan in brilliati 
encore style. Another song of the same type is Frank Bridge’ 
“Love Went a-Riding,” which Flagstad brackets with # 
overphrased version of “Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(2009, $1.50). 

Moderately enjoyable, among recent jazz records, are t 
Bud Freeman “China Boy” and “The Eel” (Bluebi 
10386) ; the Muggsy Spanier “That Da Da Strain’ —but 0 
Muggsy’s solo in ‘Some Day, Sweetheart” on the reverse sid 
(Bluebird 10384); the Bob Zurke streamlined version 
‘“Honkey Tonk Train Blues” (Victor 26342) ; Zurkes play 


ing in “I've Found a New Baby” and “Between the Dev 


and the Deep Blue Sea’ (Victor 26355); Maxine 5 ilivan 


“Turtle Dove’—but not “Ill Wind” on the reverse sie 


(Victor 26344). And Alec Templeton’s “Man with Ne 
Radio” (Victor 26348) is funnier than his “And the Angt 


Sing’’ (26353); but his piano solos on the reverse sides a 


not even funny. 
B. H. HA GIN 
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Seward Collins as Bondsman 
BD Dear Sirs: In your editorial of October 


s, The Colonel House Hoax, you re- 


ae 














i that it was a telegram from me 





pcorae 








hich intormed the wrangling Repre- 


itives that the document signed 
which had _ precipi- 




















“Colonel House,” 

quarrel when placed in the 
rd, was in reality Dr. William J. 
Maloney’s brilliant 1919 skit on British 
propaganda, to which Colonel House’s 
me had recently and very stupidly 






















































Sheen forged. In mentioning my part 





itorial writer described me as 








\0 your ¢da 
16 Shaving been “on at least one occasion 
Cudammbondsman for the Bundsmen.” In the 
BBinterest of accuracy let me say that I 
“BB have on no occasion furnished bail for 
7 fa member of the German-American 
ACER ond, nor for that matter had any other 
¢ Barogy Bconnection with the Bund people. 
rat The nearest I came to doing so was 
53.50) MlMwhen I furnished bail for Mrs. Ignatz 
| HackwoumiGriebl, in circumstances that could not 
tifulMMbut have been approved by most Nation 
ord ( readers. Her husband, Dr. Griebl, who 
‘ral versiodfmmbad been connected with the Bund’s 
et peqammpredecessor, the Friends of New Ger- 
on the sgmemany, last year skipped to Germany 
when being questioned in the so-called 
of Cen “Nazi spy case.’” Soon after Dr. Griebl’s 
ee disappearance, Mrs. Griebl was arrested 
se material witness,” but the real rea- 
Nn 1S Dea 


son for her arrest was made plain by 


1 a SINZEE Lo arr 


wan WiOEMher troubles would all be over if she 
two incoHM™would just get in touch with Dr. Grieb! 
in brilliasifMfand have him come back to this country 
(newspapers of June 10, 1938). Where- 
upon I furnished bail for her and issued 
sucht Me'Mgg? protest against this “hostage” kind of 
arrest. Incidentally, my protest was later 
proved fully justified when Mrs. Griebl 
, “hie was released before the ‘‘spy trial” and 
Millowed to join her husband in Ger- 
many. 


v re! 


My main reason for writing you is to 
int out that this episode had abso- 
irkes PA}MMilutely no connection with my part in 
exposing “the Colonel House Hoax.” It 


e Sullivan was purely gratuitous to drag in, inac- 
everse si@™m™curately, an action arising from my in- 


n Of 
version Uk rn 


1 T 
| 


1 the Devil 


with New™m™icrest in justice to Nazis among others, 
the Angelg™”2¢n recounting an action arising from 
<» sides ame) Special knowledge of British propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda. 
“ SEWARD COLLINS 
HAGGL 


Ne ~~ 
New York, October 29 








ning judge, who told her that. 


Letters to the Editors 


{We owe Mr. Collins 
We must admit that we 


an apology. 


were impre- 
cise about his activities as a bonds- 
man. We had in mind not only 


Mrs. Griebl but Allen Zoll, for whom 
Mr. Collins put up $3,000 bail when 
the leader of American Patriots, Inc., 
was accused of trying to extort $7,500 
from Donald Flamm of WMCA last 
July. We admit that one wife of a 
proto-Bundist plus one American Pa- 
triot, Inc., does not equal one Bundist, 
but the extent of the difference seems 
in the realm of calculus rather than 
arithmetic. In justice to Mr. Collins, 
who describes himself as a rightist but 
does not object to being called a fascist, 
it should be added that after putting up 
bail for Zoll he wrote a letter to the 
press in which he said: “There is no 
‘free speech’ issue here; Mr. Flamm was 
fully justified in discontinuing Father 
Coughlin’s addresses after the serious 
inaccuracies concerning Jews which [a- 
ther Coughlin made—not only made but 
repeated after he had been corrected.” 
It is also interesting to recall that Mr. 
Collins was once a bondsman on the 
other side of the political fence, and 
bailed John Dos Passos, Dorothy Parker, 
and Mike Gold out of jail during the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. —EDITORS THE NA- 
TION. } 


Murphy in Word and Deed 
Dear Attorney General Frank 
Murphy is making bold efforts these 
days to convince the American people 
that he is on the trail of any and every- 
one who is a menace to democracy. He 
assures us that his department will crack 
down on anyone who violates the con- 
stitutional guaranties of civil liberty. 

Can Mr. Murphy think of a single 
civil right more fundamental than that 
of “a fair and impartial trial by jury’’? 
Yet what is he doing about the gross in- 
justice done to John Longo, who was 
convicted in New Jersey by a “planted 
jury” of the political offense of attempt- 
ing to file nominating petitions said to 
contain a few faulty signatures against 
the Hague Democratic machine? 

It is a known fact that agents of the 
Department of Justice spent several 
weeks in Jersey City diligently investi- 
gating the Longo case. Even a cursory 


Sirs: 


probe should have reve iled rank fraud 
in the jury that sent this man to prison 
for nine months because he dared to 
oppose the corrupt Jersey Tammany. 
Until Mr. Murphy actually uses his 
powers to prosecute ruthless political 
tyrants in his own party who are under- 
mining American democracy, without 
being forced to do so by evidence 
dumped in his lap by such Republican 
officials as District Attorney Thomas E 
Dewey, we must keep our tongues in 
our cheeks when he makes his high- 
sounding protestations about preserving 
civil rights and upholding the Const- 
tution. LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


Jersey City, October 23 


Appeal for Facts 

Dear Sirs: In the September 30 issue of 
The Nation the editors make two state 
ments which seem to represent a grow 
ing weakness in their crusade against 
fascism. The first ends a paragraph com 
menting upon the letters to Congress by 
organized minorities. It reads: “It is 
still a war against fascism, despite Mr 
Chamberlain.” 

Of course, the editor who wrote that 
meant that in his or her judgment the 
war is against fascism. But one does not 
read magazines like The Nation merely 
to learn the opinions of its editors. In 
the past at any rate we looked for factual 
and theoretical reasons for the holding 
of opinions. The present war, for ex 
ample, may or may not be a war against 
fascism. Dogmatic statements either way 
do not help to clarify the issues, and 
complexities are never resolved by mere 
ly ignoring them. 

The second statement is found in the 
answer of the editors to Mr. Farrell's 
letter. It reads: “We agreed with Stalin 
as long as he agreed with us.” If this 
was written seriously and not in a spirit 
of mere bravado, the sentence should 
read, ‘We agreed with Stalin as long as 
we thought he agreed with us.” Such 
articles as Krivitsky’s in the Saturday 
Evening Post, as well as countless other 
sources of information, might have 
made you a trifle more skeptical abou! 
the policies of Stalin. Under the circum 
stances is it not possible that The Na 
tion was a bit superficial in its eagerness 
to accept appearances for reality where 
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Stalin was concerned, and may not the 
same superficiality mislead it into too 
simple an explanation of what the pres- 
ent war is about or likely to accomplish ? 

EVAN W. THOMAS 
New York, October 23 


On California Side Roads 


Dear Sirs: Travel in California is pleas- 
ant—if you stick to the main roads. We 
discovered that after a 3,500-mile tour 
of the state. Up and down the Sacra- 
mento, Salinas, and San Joaquin valleys 
we saw unending acres of wheat, vege- 
tables, and fruits—a richness which 
seemed to put the rest of the country 
on a different level of agricultural de- 
velopment. 

But in California, unlike Ohio or 
Indiana, there are hardly any farm- 
houses adjoining the fields and orchards. 
We found, instead, signs which read, 
‘Sugar Beet Grown Here for Spreckles,” 
“Union Sugar Grown Here,” “Head- 
quarters of Salinas Land Company,” 
“Kern County Land Company,” “Ferry 
Morse Seed Company,” and “Eckhard 
Seed Company.” In Kings City we asked 
who owned the surrounding land and 
were told, ‘‘ W. R. Hearst owns 500,000 
acres.” 

Then we went off the main roads, to 
Arvin and Weed Patch and around 
Bakersfield, Tulare, and Visalia. Grapes 
had just been gathered and the cotton 
was ready to be picked. We found a 
few small farms and began to hear fight- 
ing words from their beleaguered own- 
ers. They were bucking the Associated 
Farmers, composed of big landholders 
like Di Giorgio, Merritt, Hoover, the 
'ricks, the Bank of America, and the 
utility corporations. These dirt farmers 
were battling for their land, for water, 
and for a supply of pure cotton seed, 
which they declared were being grabbed 
by the bis 


Then we saw what the whole state of 


monopolies. 


California is up in arms about. We were 
in the “Grapes of Wrath” country, and 
we saw the migratory slums—the ragged 
tents of the Hoovervilles outside Bakers- 


field, the rotton encampments opposite 
the rich Jewitt lands near Arvin. 


At Arvin and Farmersville the gov- 


ernment has established permanent 
camps for the migratory workers which 
are a partial answer to the problem 
caused by low wages and unsanitary 
living conditions. But everyone was even 
more interested in the Mineral King 
Cooperative Farm near Visalia, where 
thirteen families—farmers who lost their 


land in ‘exas and Oklahoma—were 


working a 530-acre farm collectively, 
with the aid of limited government 
financing. 
We went to a barn dance at one of 
the government camps and hung around 
a few days listening to what these farm- 
ers from every state in the Union talked 
about. Mr. Merritt of Tagus told us the 
reason he didn’t have plumbing installed 
in his houses, as has been done in the 
government camps, was because his 
workers were too uneducated. But there 
was nothing ignorant about the people 
we talked to. They argued about the 
Ham and Eggs scheme, about baaking 
control of credit, unions, war, and their 
own predicament. One young Arkansas 
worker drawled cynically, “If they sent 
us ‘mi-groh-tory workers,’ as they call 
us, back to where we come from—watch 
an’ see how fast they'd come runnin’ 
for us.” 
LILLIAN ROSOVSKY, 
HELEN ROSOVSKY, 
MEL FISKE, 
GEORGE WHITMAN, 
JOE WERSHBA. 

En Route to San Antonio, September 21 

[This is the last of a series of letters 
from the “five collegians in search of 
Ame rica.” } 


The “Poor Devils’ Again 


Dear Sirs: McAlister Coleman's letter in 
your issue of October 21, entitled Don't 
Cheer, Boys, is an excellent example of 
the kind of tolerance so badly needed in 
these troubled times. His forbearance 
toward the Communist Party is all the 
more praiseworthy when compared with 
the recent attitude of the party toward 
Mr. Coleman and his political associates. 
You will recall that when the Socialist 
Party, in consequence of its absorption 
of the Trotskyite group, dropped in 
membership some 70 per cent during a 
few short months, the Communists 
rudely and persistently shouted, “We 
told you so!” 

I have, of course, heard it suggested 
that Mr. Coleman’s forbearance is mo- 
tivated not so much by Christian charity 
as by the suspicion that perhaps the 
C. P. is not so dead as he could wish, 
but, like the crocodile, is merely imitat- 
ing a dead log in order to entrap the 
unwary swimmer in troubled political 
waters. It seems to me, however, that 
such insinuations can only be made by 
those who, being completely devoid of 
political morality themselves, are unable 
to appreciate its presence in other 
persons. 

While praising his attitude, I should 
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like to offer Mr. Coleman a word of 
warning. A consideration of the numer. 
Ous occasions during the past twenty 
years when the Communist Party ha 
died, been solemnly buried, and then 
been miraculously resurrected partially 
explains Earl Browder’s well-knowp 
sangfroid. Beware, Mr. Coleman: lk 
magnanimous to the Communists if yoy 
will, but take care that they do not sud. 
denly rise from their ashes and deal yoy 
a good, resounding smack! 
ROBERT CLAIBORNE, JR, 

Santurce, Puerto Rico, October 15 
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